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8° HERE never were chums like Rover and Fred, 
You sy found the one with the other, 
They both were born in the month of May, 
And Rover was born on Fred’s birthday, 
So we called him Fred’s twin-brother! 


It’s funny, but dogs grow faster than boys. 
Rover, at four, was sober and steady, 
No longer a pup, but old and wise,— 
While Fred with his curls and big blue eyes 
Was still only “ Baby Freddy.” 


But Fred was growing as fast as he could— 
My baby-boy with his golden tresses! 
He ‘‘ didn’t like to play with the girls,” 
And he “ didn’t want to have any curls,” 
Nor did he “‘ want to wear dresses!” 


= bed can’t I go out with the bigger boys?” 

e cried, “ You think I’m only a baby! 
But, mamma, please, can’t I learn to swim?” 
And I kissed him twice ere I answered him 
With a careless, laughing “‘ Maybe.” 


He ran away, and I turned to my work, 
And dreamed a dream of the fair hereafter, 
From which I woke with a quick-felt dread— 
No answer came when i called for Fred, 
And I missed his gleeful laughter. 


He was not on the lawn, nor in the house, 
Aud then, with a sudden gasp and shiver, 
I ran as one with a heavy load 
Adown the dusty and sunburnt road— 
The road that led to the river. 


For my heart leaped up with a swift, keen pain, 
Remembering that careless, laughing ‘‘ Maybe,” 
Each moment the awful tear grew strong— 
The way had never seemed half so long— 
Was there time to save my baby ? 


I knew that the water was still and deep 
Beneath the board where the boys go swimming, 
Blind were my eyes with the noonday glare, 
I could not see that my boy was there, 
For my eyes with tears were brimming. 


But there was Rover, the solemn and wise, 
And there, in the sunny summer weather, 
Sat Fred.—all dimpled and fair and white, 
One round arm clasping his playmate tight,— 
The truants were found together! 


How I seized my boy in my happy arms,— 
How I patte:i his big “‘ twin-brother,”— 
And laughed and cried at the danger past, 
And laughed again,—tho’ the tears fell fast, 
Can any tell but a mother? DoroTHy HoLroyp. 
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DIAMONDS AND DEATH. 


By “The Duchess,” author o* “ Phyllis,” ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” “ Airy Fairy Lilian,” 
“Mrs, Geoffrey,” etc., etc. 





[This story was written when the author was but 
fixteen years old, and has not heretofore been pub- 
lished. Next month the magazine will contain a 
portrait and biographical sketch of the author, and 
a month later we will commence her new story, 
which is being written especially for GopEY’s 
Lapy’s Boox.—Eb. } 


The following curious facts have latel 
come to my knowledge, and as I think 
they may prove interesting, as briefly as 
I can I am writing them down into a 
short narrative. About eighty years ago 
the castle of S———- in Cornwall was 
owned by a man named Jaspar Carew, a 
very rich man and a verv bad one if re- 
rt said true, which loudly stated that 
is wife had died from his cruelty, and 
that he had by his bad treatment driven 
his only son out into the world to earn 
his living as best he could. But, although 
his father knew it not, he had not gone 
far. Housed and protected by the good 
Vicar of Penryn, a place five miles from 
8. castle, George’ Carew remained, study- 
ing for the church and watching over his 
young sister whom, to his dying mother, 
e had vowed to protect. George was 21 
and Constance 15 when he left his home. 
Constance, left alone with her father, did 
not lead so unhappy a life as might have 
been expected. She rarely saw him, he 
did not think girls worth molesting, and 
treated he: with contempt when he did 
see her. Surrounded by faithful domes- 
tics and cheered by frequent interviews 
with her brother, Constance passed the 
time between her 15th and 18th years in 
tolerable contentment. 
One day, soon after Constance had 
assed her 18th year, she was summoned 
to her father’s library, and with quaking 
heart she betook herself to his presence. 
Seated’ before a large fire sat Jaspar 
Carew wrap in dressing-gown, and in 
his hand he held a letter. Certainly Jas- 
par had a bad face, malignity and cruelt 
were engraven on every line, and his duh 
eyes were like coals. In words short and 
few he told her that her future husband, 
Lord Carr, would arrive on the following 
day, and that she was to have prepara- 
tions made for his reception. A friend 
would accompany Lord Carr, he added. 
Constance never answered a word, and 
with a wave of the hand he dismissed the 
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bewildered girl. She shortly unfolded to 
her brother her father’s communication, 
and he evinced as much surprise as she 
had done, while he liked the idea of her 
being linked to a perfect stranger as little 
as shedid. He strove to comfort her and 
promised to watch over her more zealously 
than ever. 

On the following day Lord Carr and 
his friend arrived, and Constance found 
all her apprehensions confirmed by the 
appearance of the former. He was a 
stiff, cross-looking nobleman of 35, in- 
tensely self-satisfied, exceedingly conde. 
scending, and one of those men who take 
everything by right and never dream of 
trying to win them. When he saw 
Constance, he could not but be struck by 
her marvellous beauty, and he felt a 
pleasing consciousness that she would 
adorn him and his coronet. As to the 
wooing, he left that alone altogether; he 
knew he was to marry her at some early 
date, and he thought he should have quite 
enough of her after marriage. His father 
was an old chum of Jaspar’s (a solitary 
one) and years ago it had been half jok- 
ingly agreed that their children should 
marry. Perhaps the fact that she was to 
have a large dowry, had something to do 
with Lord Carr’s acquiescence. 

Frank Stuart, Lord Carr’s so-called 
friend (although no real friendship ex- 
isted between the pair), was in every re 
spect Lord Carr’s foil. He was 20, 
stalwart and handsome, blithe and brave, 
a soldier into the bargain. Do you not 
perceive the consequences? Not to make 
a short story a long one, they fell in love 
with each other. Wandering about the 
halls and galleries, sauntering in the 
Pleasaunce, riding over the soft turf, 
Frank Stuart was ever by Constance’s 
side, while Lord Carr was out shooting 
over boggy ground, or smoking and read- 
ing in the house. 

George, watching over his sister, noted 
everything, and wondered how it would 
all end. A month flew by. Constance 
was too happy to look the truth in the 
face; she shut her eyes to all save the 
present. 


One day Constance was again sui 
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moned to her father’s room, and this time 
he told her to prepare for her wedding 
which would take place on that day 
fortnight. Also, he added, cards had 
been issued to half the county for a ball 
on the night before the wedding. 

“When you are dressed for the ball 
on that evening, come to me in this 
room,” he said. 

There was something in his tone that 
made Constance wonder. She supported 
herself bravely until she had closed the 
door between herself and Jaspar, then she 
fell on the ground in a dumb agony. 
Her love’s young dream was all over. 
She had wickedly (she said) shut her 
eves to her, position; now they were 
harshly opened. When, hours later, she 
met Frank, his quick eye noted her 
changed face and startled eyes. He 
had never told her of his love, but now 
when he saw his idolized love wounded 
almost to the death, he took her in his 
arms and whispered to her that though 
there were relentless fathers in the world, 
still there were brave lovers who might 
take the law into their own hands. Then 
they whispered together for a long time! 

The fortnight slipped away, many were 
the preparations that were made, and 
George was very anxious; but Constance 
told him a secrei, and then he was better 
content. The eve of the wedding day 
and the evening of the ball, Constance 
dressed in a snowy robe of white lace, 
and with some Marguerite lilies gleaming 
in her golden hair, betook herself to her 
father’s room. She found him by the fire 
as usual. On a table by his side was a 
great number of morocco cases. Con- 
stance glanced curiously at them, and 
her father, rising, opened them one after 
the other and disclosed to her astonished 
eyes a more magnificent collection of 
diamonds than she had believed the world 
to contain. Such diamonds! They were 
flashing, gleaming, scintillating, throwing 
out wonderful beams into Constance’s 
eyes, and quite dazzling her by their 
number. She could not speak from 
amazement. There was one superb tiara 
and a coronet, a necklace of large stones, 
exquisitely designed bracelets, rings, 


brooches, earrings, lockets, diamonds for 
looping up her dress, diamonds, as she 
thought for everywhere. 
“These are for you, Constance,” said 
Jaspar’s harsh voice. “These jewels are 
VoL. cvi1.—29. 





your dowry. I prefer to give it you in 
this shape to gold. Lord Carr might 
have squandered your money; he cannot 
take your diamonds.” 

Constance felt bitter shame as she 
looked at the regal present before her. 
Could she take those jewels and elope 
with the wrong man on her bridal eve? 
She opened her lips to say she could not 
take them, but one look at Jaspar’s sneer- 
ing face made her alter her determination. 
Well she knew she would receive no 
mercy at his hands. 

She said a few words which apparently 
Mr. Carew did not hear. He turned to 
the bell, rung it, and ordered Miss Carew’s 
maid to come to the library. She came, 
and pointing to the jewel-cases Jaspar 
told her to dispose them about the person 
of Constance. The bewildered maid 
obeyed, and in a few minutes Constance, 
dressed in all her jewels, and looking 
radiantly lovely, stood before her father. 
He almost felt proud of her! 

He said, “Those diamonds ought to look 
well, Constance; they cost £60,000.” 

At the ball that night Constance Carew, 
who had never been to a ball in her life, 
shone like a star. She trod a minuet with 
becoming gravity with Lord Carr; but 
when, a minute after, she danced a round 
dance with Captain Stuart, there were 
covert allusions made to “ young Lochin- 
var,’’—alas, that this noble couple did not 
fare as luckily as did young Lochinvar and 
fair Ellen. The theme of conversation 
that night was the beauty of Constance. 
As to her diamonds, all the women were 
fairly mad about them. She herself 
barely gave them a thought; her mind 
was engrossed by far weightier matters. 

Towards the end of the evening, Con- 
stance was in request, but nowhere was 
she to be found. No particular notice was 
taken of the fact, but when it grew late 
and all the guests were leaving, Mr. 
Carew was spoken to. 

“With whom was she seen last?” 
asked Jaspar Carew, with as yet no un- 
easiness. 

“With Captain Stuart,” was the an- 
swer. 

But when Captain Stuart was also 
found to be missing, then Jaspar began 
to suspect, and his face grew black with 
contending passions that were mastering 
him. Lord Carr became uneasy ; he even 
hurried himself to look for her. But 
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look as they might, and as they did, 
neither Constance nor Frank did they find. 
Lord Carr’s state of mind may better 
be imagined than described. Jaspar was 
like a raving madman. To be defied by 
the girl he had despised! And by no 
means the least cause of Jaspar’s impotent. 
wrath, was the fact that by his own doing 
he had enabled Constance to take her 
whole fortune on her person, and she 
was rich enough now without his help. 

One strange circumstance occurred the 
night of that eventful ball: a dyke of the 
river that supplied the lake and river that 
surrounded S—— Castle on three sides, 
gave way, and an immense body of water 
rushed through the lake and on to the 
river that extended through Jaspar’s wide 
dominions, and a boy was drowned who 
was on a boat in the lake at the time. 

Strange to say, nothing was heard of the 
runaways. Whether they were ashamed 
of their avarice in taking away the jewels, 
or whether in their flight they had been 
robbed and murdered for the sake of the 
diamonds, was never known. 

George searched everywhere for them. 
He knew they had intended to elope the 
night of the ball, and it had been ar- 
ranged that they should go straight to 
the house of the Vicar, and be married 
immediately. They never came. It is 
true they might have altered their ar- 
rangements for safety’s sake; but George, 
who knew how his sister loved him, was 
sure she would have written to him had 
she been living: also, he said, she could 
never have meant to take the diamonds ; 
as she fled in her ball-dress, she must 
have forgotten them. He mourned bit- 
terly for his lost sister at home and 
abroad he sought her: he never found 
the smallest trace of her. When he was 
thirty he married a bonnie Scotch lassie, 
Elsie Moncrieff; and his father being 
dead, and the castle and estates passing 
to him, he settled at the castle with his 
wife and children. 

* * * * *k * 

In the old library of S——Castle two 
young people were standing. It was the 
10th of March, 1863, that day of univer- 
sal rejoicing, and both husband and wife 
wore white wedding favors, as loyal Eng- 
lish folks. Standing with her hands 
clasped round her husband’s arm, Kath- 
leen Carew was listening to a tale he was 
telling her—the same that I have just told 








you, my reader. Kathleen and Philip 
had only been married a few months, and 
he had only brought her home to the 
castle the preceding day. She had been 
teasing her husband to tell her the tale 
attached to the castle; but he was unvwill- 
ing to do so, for he well knew how ner- 
vous and superstitious his wife was, and he 
feared it might startle her to know so 
mysterious an episode had occurred in 
the castle. But his wife had coaxed him 
into telling her, and she did not let him 
see that it had made her uneasy. In 
concluding the tale, Philip said: 

“The whole affair is most mysterious, 
and I for my part have often surmised that 
she must have tried to escape by some 
secret passage unknown to any but her- 
self, and that by some fatal hitch they 
were immured and never discovered. My 
father, who was nephew to Constance, 
often searched the castle, but could never 
find any trace of such secret place. He 
used to say he felt convinced that both 
the ill-fated lovers and the diamonds were 
even yet concealed in some part of the 
castle, for it is very old, though in good 
repair. But Kathleen, you and I will not 
look for such ghostly relics—will we?” 
He looked down on his wife’s delicate, 
sensitive face, and her troubled blue eyes, 
and regretted that he had told her. 

Summoning up a saucy look to her 
face, she said, with the drollest little air: 
“T am not at all afraid, Philip; you know 
how brave I am!” well knowing that her 
husband believed her to be the greatest 
little coward in existence. 

Spying a friend approaching the castle, 
Kathleen skipped to the door in most un 
matronly fashion, and opening it suddenly, 
nearly fell over the stooping figure of a 
man, who hastily rose, apologized and ad- 
vanced into the room to build up the fire. 
Later on in the day Mrs. Carew said to 
her husband, “Philip, I don’t like that 
man Martin; he looks sly and underhand, 
and I feel sure he was listening to our 
conversation this morning, when I found 
him outside the door.” 

“My dear Kathleen,” he replied, “ you 
are quite mistaken; he is a good servant 
and quite trustworthy; his grandfather 
was servant here when all that unhappy 
business fell out, and he has the whole 
story at his finger's ends. Depend upon 


it, he would not take the trouble to listen 


to what he knows already.” 
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After Kathleen and her husband had 
been settled in their home a month, when 
all the calls had been received and re- 
turned, and they were congratulating 
themselves on the prospect of a little quiet 
time, a telegram arriving late one evening 
gave their comfort a rude shock. Philip’s 
only brother, Frank, had met with a ter- 
rible carriage accident, and his life could 
not be answered for from hour to hour. 
Alone in London, with no relation near 
him, Frank was to be pitied. Philip was 
implored to come without delay. He did 
not hesitate one momert; his concern for 
his brother prevented him from seeing 
how acutely Kathleen was feeling this first 
separation from her husband. He was 
deeply sorry to leave her, but regret for his 
brother divided that feeling. By the ear- 
liest train next morning he was off, giving 
many backward glances at his sweet little 
wife, who restrained ber grief until he was 
gone, when she took it out by having a 
three hours’ ery, off and on, after which, 
feeling slightly ashamed of herself, she 
went down stairs and looked at her birds, 
and amused herself rather wearily. By 
the next morning’s post, she received a 
penciled note from her husband, posted 
before he reached his destination. His 
letter gladdened her, and she passed the 
dav almost merrily. 

In the evening after dinner, she looked 
about for something to read. As ill luck 
would have it, the first book her eyes fell 
upon was “ After Dark,” by Wilkie Col- 
lins. Opening it at haphazard, she began 
“The Yellow Mask.” Who that has 
read it, has not felt the weird power of 
that narrative? Kathleen read on, her 
excitable feelings and supernatural fears 
wrought upon by the tale, until when she 
came to the part where the masked 
woman reveals herself to the young sculp- 
tor as his dead wife, Kathleen, believing 
the Yellow Mask to be indeed the dead 
woman, and reading no further, or she 
would have seen the sequel, let the book 
fall from her hands with a crash, and sat 
in the lonely drawing-room with terribly 
startled face. ‘ 

Poor child! She was only nineteen, 
very lonely and very nervous; hers was 
the temperament that would be shattered 
by a os fright or shock. Kathleen 
firmly believed in ghosts: of course it was 


silly, but she could not help it. She ral- 
lied after a bit, and when she found a 





bright fire burning in her bedroom, she 
sat down before it and read her husband’s 
letter over again before going to bed. In 
the middle of the night Kathleen awoke 
—awoke to find herself sitting up in bed 
and listening. To what? Kathleen at 
first could not make out the nature of the 
noises that had awakened her. A mutf- 
fled sound like tapping it was, that seemed 
to come from the other side of the wain- 
scot, and was directly above her head. 

“ What a goose I am,” she said to her- 
self ; “of course it is only rats.” 

She lay down again ; the sounds stopped, 
and in « few moments went on again. 
There was a regularity in the raps that 
forbade Kathleen to attribute them again 
to rats, and sitting up, she listened. Sud- 
denly she thought, “Could it be the death 
watch?” But that idea did not remain 
long in her mind ; her ears were wonder- 
fully keen, and now they were sharpened 
by alarm, and she heard what she felt per- 
fectly sure was a voice speaking, and then 
she heard what sounded like the shuffling 
of feet. Suddenly, over her mind there 
darted the recollection of the tale told her 
by her husband a month previously ; and 
imagining that it was poor Constance’s 
ghost tapping in ghostly fashion, and ; 
moreover, her nerves weakened by read- 
ing The Yellow Mask, Kathleen, too 
frightened to remain inactive, sprang from 
the bed, and reaching the fireplace, in 
which the fire still. smouldered, she knelt 
there, quaking like the little coward that 
she was. No vision appearing, she ven- 
tured to light a lamp; and building up the 
fire she sat down before it, and longed for 
the daylight to come. When it did come, 
it found her fast asleep; and when she 
awoke, she felt rather ashamed of herself, 
for in the broad daylight she lost some of 
her faith in ghosts. 

“Tt must have been rats,” she mentally 
decided, and said nothing about it to any 
one. 

A letter from her husband that day— 
Frank no better, but happily no worse; 
Philip a fixture for the present. Rose 
Annandale, a bright, merry girl, came to 
see Mrs. Carew in the morning, and she 
kept her to lunch. She had but little 
leisure for thinking of her last night’s ad- 
venture. One little episode occurred in 
the evening: Martin, the butler, who had 
had one day’s leave given him, did not 
return in the evening as he was expected 
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to do. Thomas, the footman, informed 
Mrs. Carew of the fact, and volunteered 
the information that he must have been 
detained. This evening Mrs. Carew did 
not continue her study of the “Yellow 
Mask ;” she wrote a long letter to her 
husband to send by the morrow’s post. 
At half-past 11 she went upstairs to bed. 
It must have been about one o’clock in 
the morning when Kathleen was awakened 
by precisely the same sounds as she had 
heard the preceding night. Making a 
strong effort to conquer her fears, she lis- 
tened attentively; the result was just the 
same as before, only the raps were louder. 
Again she heard the far-off accents of a 
voice, and then a sound of scratching. 
Imagination showed Kathleen a skeleton 
hand on the other side of the wall; and 
with her supernatural feelings wrought 
upon in this manner, it is not wonderful 
that she fell back and fainted. Her 
maid, Hill, found her lying inanimate, 
with hands and feet cold as stones. When 
she recovered a little, she remembered 
what had made her ill; she said nothing 
to her maid on the subject, but went down 
stairs as early as she gould, and when in 
the drawing-room gave Hill orders to re- 
move all her toilet apparatus and clothes 
to the blue chamber, a pretty room that 
lay a good distance from Mrs. Carew’s 
bed-room, which she felt perfectly con- 
vinced was haunted. Hill wondered 
greatly at her mistress changing her 
luxurious room, with its perfect appoint- 
ments, for “an hordinary blue room,” as 
she mentally called it. The rest of the 
servants were far too busily engaged to 
notice the fact of their mistress’ change 
of room; they were all marvelling what 
could be the reason that Martin was de- 
tained. Instead of returning the evening 
of the day before, as he had been ex- 
pected to do, here was twelve o’clock in the 
morning, and no Martin! Susie, the pretty 
housemaid, pursed up her lips as though 
she could say something if she choose, and 
she did say something later on, when— 

Mrs. Carew looked pale and ill as she 
sat by the drawing-room fire, with her 
hands folded on her lap. The entrance 
of the housekeeper with a basin of arrow- 
root made her start. Mrs. Dale smoothed 
out her apron and made a becomingly 
jong face as she unfolded to Mrs. Carew 
her suspicions that all was not right with 
Martin, the butler. 





“He had one day’s leave, madam,” she 
said, “and he knows his place better than 
to take a longer holiday without asking 
his mistress. This is the second day, and 
he has not returned. If he does not re- 
turn to-morrow, madam, might some en- 
quiries be made about him? This place 
is lonesome, and he may have been 
robbed and murdered, or leastways hurt 
in some way,” added Mrs. Dale, patlieti- 
cally, who was suspected to have a lean- 
ing quite beneath her towards the butler. 

“Most probably he has been detained 
by his friends,” remarked Mrs. Carew, 
wearily. “Should he not return to-mor- 
row, I will have enquiries made, and 
write to Mr. Carew on the subject.” 

Mrs. Dale retired, and Kathleen shortly 
went upstairs to bed. She had ordered 
her maid to sleep in the dressing-room 
adjoining, so she did not feel nervous. 
Her rest was undisturbed, and in the 
morning she rose at her accustomed hour. 


As Martin did not arrive, she communi-~ 


cated with one of the police and directed 
him to make enquiries. But as Mrs. 
Dale affirmed that he had never told 
any one where he lived, and as the labels 
on his luggage when he came had been 
“London” and nothing more, it was 
difficult to know how he could be traced. 
Kathleen, alas! thought but little of it; 
afterwards she bitterly lamented her 
supineness. 

Two days passed, and on the fourth 
day of her husband’s absence, wanting a 
box that she knew was in the bed-room 
she formerly occupied, forgetting her 
nervous fears, Kathleen ran up to get It; 
and in passing the bed to get to a table, 
the sound of a voice arrested her foot- 
steps—« wild, shrieking sound it seemed to 
her. Then she did what she should have 
done long before: she summoned the 
servants. 

“Mrs. Dale,” she said, “I have just 
heard a most extraordinary sound that ap- 
pears to come from behind the wainscot. J 
have heard it before, and it sounds like 
a voice.” 

Mrs Dale and Hill listened, but not 3 
sound was to be heard. 

“Tt is only the rats, madam; they do 
squeak so.” 

Mrs. Carew was fain to be content with 
this explanation, and to go down stairs 
with her casket.. That morning she had 
received a letter from Philip; he would 
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be some the next day but one. How glad 
was Kathleen! In answer to her com- 
munication about Martin, he had written 
back that he would investigate on his 
return. Nothing had transpired concern- 
ing the butler, and the servants thought 
all manner of horrors, and discussed the 
probability of his being in che land of the 
dead. 

It was now the middle of April. On 
the appointed day Philip arrived: driving 
home from the station, he told Kathleen 
that his brother was out of danger and in 
good hands. Kathleen told him about 
Martin’s disappearance. He seemed to 
think it a very serious matter. Immedi- 
ately on his arrival at home, he summoned 
all the servants and questioned them. 
Absolutely nothing was known. Martin 
applied for leave of one day, and he had 
over-night expressed his intention of going 
early. Being a “close” man, he had told 
no one where he was going or how he was 
going. He must have left before any one 
was stirring, for no one had seen him be- 
fore he left. One curious fact came out 
in the cross-examination: a boy, remark- 
able for his stupidity, who slept next door 
to Martin, declared that the butler had 
not come up to bed at all that night, for 
he, the boy, being distracted with tooth- 
ache, had not closed his eyes the whole 
night, and had wondered where Martin 
could be. 

“ And why did you not tell me this be- 
fore,” asked Mrs. Dale, as tartly as she 
dared to speak before her master. 

“ Because you ain’t master,” replied the 
boy, with a grin that exasperated Mrs. 
Dale to boiling-point. 

Philip thought the whole affair a mys- 
terious one, and put it into the hands of 
the police. 

Among Martin’s effects there were no 
papers to show where he or his relations 
might live; all his money was found put 
away, so that it was evident his absence 
was an involuntary one. Kathleen be- 
came alarmed; what a mysterious house 
the castle seemed to be! She did not tell 
her husband how she had been frightened : 
she knew he would call her a little goose. 

A gentleman who had for some time 
been under an engagement to visit them, 
arrived a week after Philip’s return. Mr. 
Austen was a famous barrister, and he 
took a great interest in “the case” that 
he had lighted upon. He had never 








heard the tale of Constance and her jewels, 
or most probably, ’cute as he was, he would 
have put two and two together. But 
those metaphorical figures were being put 
together by humbler hands. One mem- 
orable evening, when Mr. Austen had 
been at § Castle a few days, they 
were discussing the same thing in the 
drawing-room as the lower orders in the 
servants’ hall. Over their supper the 
servants handled the inexhaustible theme 
of Martin’s disappearance. A rat scamp- 
ering from the empty grate up the chim- 
ney, gave a sudden turn to the conversa- 
tion: 

“Them beasts of rats,” remarked Hill. 
“My mistress was frightened nearly out 
of her senses the other day through hear- 
ing them rampaging behind the wainscot. 
They squeaks so, too. Why missus pealed 
at the bell and had Mrs. Dale and me up, 
because she said she heard a voice calling 
out behind the wall; but I couldn’t hear 
nothing, and I do believe missus thought 
twas a ghost or something, for she were 
as white as a sheet, and I believe she'd 
changed her bedroom before, because of 
it.” 

“Good Lord!” cried Thomas, “what 
have come to Susie ?” 

What had, indeed! She was sitting 
with her eyes wide open, and her face as 
pale as ashes, and a dawning look of hor- 
ror on her face—horror, or certainly 
something that the other servants could 
not understand. She was looking straight 
before her, as though some dreadful thing 
were before her eyes; she put her two 
hands before her forehead as she pursued 
what was evidently some extraordinary 
train of thought—she was following up 
some idea. Starting to her feet, she cried, 
“T have it!” rushed from the room, up 
the stairs, and into the presence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carew and Mr. Austen. They 
all started; but Susie, her yellow hair and 
fair complexion making her look ghastly, 
spoke breathlessly : 

“Sir! I know what has become of poor 
Martin—he is shut up in some secret pass- 
age of this house; the mysterious noises 
my mistress heard in her bed-room were 
the sounds he was making to try and 
attract attention. I know it; I am sure 
of it; the night before he took his holi- 
day,” went on the girl with breathless 
rapidity, “ he drew me aside, and told me 
if I would marry him, he would give me 
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money and jewels in plenty. I laughed 
at him, but now I remember he was 
always harping on that story about the 
missing diamonds; he once told me that 
his grandfather knew something about 
them. I never heard till to-night that 
mistress had heard any strange noises in 
her room, or I might have guessed the 
truth in time to save his life. But he 
must be dead by this time.” And Susie 
fell down in a faint. 

Bitterly did Kathleen rue her nervous 
fears and reticence now. Had she thor- 
oughly investigated the cause of her 
terror, a life might have been spared. 
Mr. Austen, drawing Philip on one side, 
expressed his belief that Susie had hit the 
right nail on the head. Search had 
better be instantly begun. Philip turned 
to Kathleen, who was white as death, and 
trembling from head to foot. 

“T will take you to your room, my 
darling,” he said, and he led her away. 
He made her sit down before the fire, 
fetched her some cordial, sent Hill to her, 
and did not go away till he saw she was 
looking better. 

Philip and Mr. Austen had a consulta- 
tion, and the latter gave it as his opinion 
that the walls of all the down-stairs rooms 
must first be sounded, and if any place 
sounded hollow, to try and force an open- 
ing. Fortunately there were tools in the 
house, and Mr. Austen, who possessed 
some knowledge of engineering, led the 
way. I will not weary you by giving in 
detail the long and useless search they 
made. Morning found them no nearer 
the desired end than when they began. 

“Have we been into every room?” 
asked Mr. Austen. 

Thomas and Mrs. Dale pondered. The 
castle was large, and every room could 
not be remembered at will. 

“Did you go into the small parlor be- 
yond the lower dining-room, sir?” en- 
quired Thomas. “It is never used, and 
barely furnished.” 

Thomas led the way, and they followed. 
No, they had not been in that room be- 
fore. They sounded the walls, which 
were panelled. One part seemed to give 
back a hollow sound. Philip struck 
again, and Mr. Austen was sure that the 
wall was hollow. But, alas, nowhere 
could any spring be found hidden! No 
scroll work existed there that could hide 
a spring; the panels on either side were 





plain, with no projecting surfaces. Re- 
membering to have heard that a weight 
if applied to the region where a spring is 
hidden, will sometimes disclose it, Mr. 
Austen leant with his whole weight on 
the right side of the panel. To his de- 
light, a sudden “click” was heard, and 
the panel moving bodily away to the left, 
disclosed to view a flight of stone stairs. 
Ordering the servants with the exception 
of Thomas to remain below, and each 
taking a light, Mr. Austen, Philip, and 
the footman, ascended the stairs. These 
were many in number, but at last they 
emerged into an open space—room, per- 
haps it might be called—of about ten feet 
wide and thirty long. They were now on a 
level with the first-tloor bedrooms. They 
had scarcely emerged into the space when 
a horrible odor assailed them. It was 
the odor of the dead! They went on a 
little further, and there, lying face down- 
wards on the floor, his hands clinched, 
his body already a prey to dissolution, his. 
face hideously disfigured by rats, lay 
Martin, the man who had been led to his 
death by his avarice. A small basket 
was by his side, which had no doubt con- 
tained a small quantity of food for the 
one night’s sojourn he intended to make. 
There could be no doubt that in his over- 
caution he closed the door behind him, 
which could only be opened from the out- 
side, although how he obtained the secret 
of the panel was a mystery. Going back 
to the stairs, Philip called the servants, 
briefly told them Martin was found, and 
directed them to bring something to cover 
him for removal. A few minutes later, 
the dead man was carried back to his 
fellow-servants. Philip and Mr. Austen 
returned to investigate. They found 
the open space terminated in a small 
door, which evidently led to the outlet 
from the castle. But vainly did they try 
to move the door: it resisted all their 
efforts. Alas, poor Martin had tried with 
all the despair of a desperate man. One 
or two tools were lying about that he had 
taken up there. They were useless. 
Faint with remaining in the tainted air, 
Philip and Mr. Auster, descended, sent 
for a blacksmith—they judged he would 
answer their purpose better than a car- 
penter—and drank some reviving cordial. 
Breakfast was not to be thought of. 
Each thought that beyond that door they 
would find the mouldering skeletons of 
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the il!-fated Constance and her lover. The 
blacksmith came, and with brawny arm 
and powerful blow he labored, and at 
length forced the door open. Sick with 
the horrible smell of the place, the valiant 
smith, pale under all his blackness, bolted 
down stairs again to recover himself. 
With solemn feelings did Philip and Mr. 
Austen tread over the threshold of the 
door that they believed hid two skeletons 
from their view, and what did they find ? 


Nothing! They merely found themselves - 


in a long narrow sort of passage, that con- 
tained nothing whatever. After following 
this passage for some time, they came toa 
number of stone steps, that ended in a 
little square sort of room not more than 
six feet high and ten wide. This small 
apartment (?) was exactly opposite the 
stairs, and when about twenty steps from 
the bottom, Philip, who went first, halted 
and made a startled ejaculation. 

“What is it?” cried Mr. Austen. 

“Do you see those blazing eyes, there, 
on the right hand?” replied Philip. 

Mr. Austen raised the candle he carried. 

“Those are not eyes,” he said. “Good 
heavens, I believe they are the missing 
diamonds!” 

They advanced, and sure enough, lying 
on a rude stone. seat that was fashioned 
on one side of the tiny room, were dia- 
monds heaped up any way—diamonds by 
the dozen—diamonds that blazed with al- 
most sinister brilliancy in that dimly-lit 
and remote spot. Just as brilliant they 
were as when, more than seventy years 
ago, they graced the beauty of poor Con- 
stance. Examining the place, Philip 
found opposite the stairs a door that 
opened outwards. It had been fastened 
from the outside, but the fastening was an 
insecure one, and a few heavy blows from 
a mallet soon opened it. It was the egress 
from the castle! and it opened right on 
te the water that surrounded the castle on 





three sides. From the outside no trace 
of the door was visible. The April sun 
streamed into the little hidden room, 
glanced on the diamonds that lay spark- 
ling in its light, and showed the dark 
stairs, gloomy and damp. 

Philip and Mr. Austen rightly sur- 
mised that Constance, who in some way 
had obtained the secret of the passage and 
the hidden outlet, had endeavored to es- 
cape by that way; that she must have laid 
the diamonds on the stone seat, intending 
to write and tell her father where he 
would find them when she was safely off. 
But the flood that took place on the night 
they escaped must have overtaken them, 
and they were drowned. The body of the 
boy whom I have before mentioned as 
being drowned on that eventful night, and 
who was most probably hired to row the 
boat, was recovered ; but the overwhelm- 
ing character of the flood may account for 
the bodies of the lovers never being found. 

“ And here is an episode for the 23d ot 
April, 1863,” sighed Philip, as he as- 
cended the stairs, followed by Mr. Austen. 
“T can’t help thinking I am dreaming: 
but these diamonds I carry are certainly 
real. However, no wife of mine shall 
ever wear these ill-fated things. They 
shall be sold, and the proceeds devoted to 
charity.” 

And the diamonds (which made a nine 
days’ talk) were sold, and Kathleen, who 
was very ill after all these proceedings, 
was taken abroad by her husband for a 
vear, and would never wear so much as a 
diamond ring. But when next they set- 
tled at the Castle, Kathleen, having a 
bonnie littie treasure of the name of 
Philip, did not waste her time in listening 
to strange sounds and imagining ghostly 
things ; while her children’s babble almost 
drove from her mind the memory of the 
sad circumstance that had brought those 
ill-fated Diamonds to light through Death. 





Two hands upon the breast, and labor’s done ; 
Two pale feet crossed in rest: the race is run; 
Two eyes with coin-weights shut: all tears cease; 
Two lips where grief are mute and wrath at peace; 
So cry we oftentimes, mourning our lot ; 

God in his kindness answereth not. 





Two hands to work addressed ; aye for His praise ; 

Two feet that never rest, walking His ways. 

Two eyes that look above, still through all tears ; 

Two lips that speak of love, never more fears ; 

So cry we afterward, iow on our knees, 

Pardon those erring cries! Father, hear these. 
—Seler’ed. 
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“Tt is really too bad,” said Mabel, seat- | 


ing herself on a rung of the step-ladder, 
and pushing the tossed hair from her 
flushed face, “to have to tire one’s self 
packing up furniture which should have 
remained just where it is.” 


and they were a long time together. Papa 


| was very weak when mother and I went 


“Tt is really too bad,” came the echo | 


—that is, if an echo could come at the 
beginning of a sentence, instead of the 
end 


“To have always looked on a place as | 


home, and expected to do so for the rest 
of one’s life, and then to find that you 
have to give it up,” Mabel went on to 
complain. 

“Of course you naturally have always 


looked upon this ancient house as home, | 


as you have never known another,” began 
Walter. 

“Neither has mother,” interrupted 
Mabel. “She was born here, and has 
always lived here. Poor mother!” 

“ But surely, you have not always ex- 
pected to remain here,” asserted Walter. 

“ Not remain, perhaps; yet it would 
always have been home. We must have 
some place to date back to, you know,” 
said Mabel, teasingly. “ Besides, because 
I marry you is no reason why I should 
not miss the dear old place.’ And tears 
stood in her pretty eyes. 

“Don’t cry, Mabel,” said Walter ; “ it’s 
awfully hard on you, I know. But, dear, 
I will make you cosy and comfortable, if 
I cannot give you such a fine old place.” 


“Oh, I don’t care for myself,” Mabel | 
said, only half truthfully; for she was | 


casting rueful glances through the open 
window to the lovely lawn. “ It is mother 
I am thinking of. Poor mother, how can 
she bear to live anywhere else!” 

“T don’t quite understand why she 
must leave. The place was her father’s, 
and then hers.” 

“ Yes; but you see papa got into money 
difficulties, and the place was mortgaged. 
Cousin Robert held the mortgage, and no 


| 


| 





one thought anything about it until papa | 
was taken ill, and began to think of what | 


would become of mother.” 
“ And you,” put in Walter. 


back to him, but he was very calm and 
satisfied. ‘Robert has promised that you 
shall have the mortgage,’ hesaid. ‘Don’t 
hesitate to take it. It is yours by every 
right, and I would not rest quiet in m 

grave if the place did not belong to you.’” 

“Did your mother promise?” asked 
Walter. 

“She would have done so, no doubt, 
but papa was taken much worse, and be. 
fore another day he died,” explained 
Mabel, with a catch, from suppressed 
tears, in her voice. 

“Your cousin does not seem to have 
kept his word,” said Walter, anxious to 
change the current of her thought. 

“He did, in a fashion. That is, he 
would gladly have taken care of mother, 
and—well, have been a father to me.” 


“How stupid you are!” Mabel ex-. 


claimed, seeing the look of failure to 
comprehend her on her lover's face. 
“He wanted mother to marry him. He 
had always loved her, he said. I went 
into the library, not expecting to find any 
one there, but came in upon a scene. 
Mother was speaking with a sharper ring 
in her voice than I ever heard before: 
but the sight of me broke her down, and 
she lay sobbing in my arms. Poor dear, 
it was hard on her to have an offer of 
marriage so soon after her great trouble. 
I didn’t understand what was the matter, 
only that Cousin Robert was to blame; 
so, little vixen that I was, I turned on 
him and asked him what he meant.” 
“Did he explain?” asked Walter, with 
growing interest. 
“Ina fashion. Of course I was not as 
stupid as you. Girls are quick to scent 
a love-affair. Cousin Robert was quite 
calm, if mother was not. ‘I only offered, 
he said, ‘to take care of her for the rest 
of her days, and settle this place on you.’ 
‘That you have no power to do,’ I 
said, hotly and rashly. ‘You promised 
papa to give mother the mortgage, and if 
she has it, she only can say what is te be 
done with the paper. You promised 


“Of course I came with the thought | papa on your word as a gentleman, and 
of mother, as there were only the two of | if you do not keep it, girl as I am, I will 
us. I remember the evening papa sent | proclaim you false—a liar, if you force 
for Cousin Robert. He saw him alone, | 
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the most insulting to a gentleman, I had 
been brought up to regard it. ‘You 
have not improved matters by your in- 
terference,’ Cousin Robert said, harshly. 
‘I am the best guardian.of my own 
honor. There is no need you should 
publish family matters. Your mother 
would never have been molested in my 
life-time. I will send her the paper and 
a picture of myself when I die. For 
yourself, your father never mentioned 
you.’ ‘Why should he, when I had my 
mother?’ I said, hotly; for I knew he 
wished to wound me by papa’s seeming 
neglect.” 

“Did he send the mortgage?” asked 
Walter.. “Or rather, did his lawyer ?— 
for I know your cousin is dead.” 

“No; that is the trouble. Hesent the 
picture; there it hangs just over the step- 
ladder; but there was no law-paper. 
And so the mortgage is to be foreclosed 
(whatever that may mean), to settle our 
cousin’s estate; and mother has had a no- 
tice to leave.” 

“Well, dear, we can hurry up our af- 
fairs; and you know where your home is, 
your mother will always be welcome,” 
said Walter, cheerfully. 

“That is justit. Not that itis not kind 
and sweet in you. I shall always like you 
alittle better for the proposal. Only, 
you see, I could not make it to mother. 
We will have to wait.” 

“But that is nonsense” — began Walter. 

“Mother,” Mabel went on to explain, 
“has taken a small house in the village. 
Of course, she will be forlorn for an age ; 
and I cannot possibly leave her.” 

“Mabel, you don’t mean it?” 

“But I do. And oh, how I hate Cousin 
Robert!” she added vehemently. 

“But I will speak to your mother, my- 
vlf. She will not let you make such a 
sacrifice.” 

_ Who said it was a sacrifice? Not I, 
Tecan tell you. I don’t call it a sacrifice 
stay with one’s mother when she has 
just lost an old home she dotes on. Ix 
you look that way, you are no better than 
Uousin Robert. How I hate his looks! ” 
and she shook her fist at the portrait. 

“For heaven’s sake, Mabel, what are 
you going todo? You will surely break 
your neck?” exclaimed Walter. 

“Not I. I am going to turn our 
cousin's face to the wall. He has no 











business to lock placidly on all the mis- 
chief he hasdone. Turned mother out of 
the house, set us two quarreling, and—” 

“The picture is far too heavy for you,” 
he interrupted, climbing on the ladder to 
her assistance. 

“ Not half as heavy as the sight of his 
face. What is it, Walter? have you 
found anything?” 

“Nothing; -only a piece of paper. 
Either some one has stuck it there to 
tighten the picture in the frame, or to 
hide it away for safe keeping. People 
don’t put papers in picture-frames for 
nothing.” 

“Nonsense; who would put a bit of 
paper in such a hiding-place, a trap for 
dust and cobwebs? Give me your hand, 
please—I intend to jump.” 

In another moment, without his hand, 
she sprang lightly to the floor, and stood 
beside him. 

“What is it, Walter? There is not the 
smallest doubt but that you have made a 
discovery.” 

“T should think I had. Who would 
ever expect to find the missing mortgage 
stuck in the back of a picture, between 
thecanvas and theframe? Yet, neverthe- 
less, here it is, all right, and legaily made 
over to your mother. Your Cousin Rob- 
ert kept his promise, for with his picture 
he sent the mortgage. But it is a miracle 
that we found it,” explained Walter. 

“Perhaps he intended to keep to the 
letter of his prémise. He was a man who 
well understood how to bear a grudge, and 
he never forgave mamma her indignant 
refusal of his offer of marriage, nor me for 
my interference. He never expected me 
to turn his handsome face in ignominy to 
the wall. It was lucky Idid so, for we had 
no intention of taking the picture with 
us. Mother ordered it to be hung away 
where it is, when it arrived, though I sug- 
gested it should be sent to the lumber- 
room. I rather like the picture, now that 
it has told its secret,” confessed Mabel. 

“ And you will not consider it necessary 
to stay for ages comforting your mother, 
since she does not need you,” suggested 
Walter. 

“Who told you, sir, she does not need 
me? A mother generally needs her only 
child. Only I’ll coax her, if you do not 
mind, to need us both.” 
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“Does the road wind up-hill all the way? 
Yes; to the very end. 

Will the day’s journey take the whole long day ? 
From morn to night, my friend. 


“But is there for the night a resting-place? 

A roof when the slow, dark hours begin? 
May not the darkness hide it from my face? 

You cannot miss that inn.” 

“Miss Agatha—” 

Agatha opened her eyes drowsily, and 
saw old Jenny standing at her bedside. 
“Tt isn’t eight o'clock already ?” the girl 
asked. “I haven’t had half sleep enough. 
Keep my breakfast for me, Jenny, and 
let me have my sleep out.” 

“ But you are sent for, Miss Agatha. 
And it’s none so early, if the sun is to be 
relied on. It’s the man from Mr. Hart- 
ley’s, and he’d have you come right away. 
Though, if his news is true, I see no cause 
for haste.” 

“His news! Is Norman married ?” 
asked Agatha, dreamily. 

“It isn’t any one’s marriage. It’s more 
like death,” Jenny snswered, solemnly. 
“ Mr. Hartley has had a stroke, and they 
say the last sensible word he spoke was to 
ask for you.” 

“Mr. Hartley ill!” exclaimed Agatha, 
at once wide awake. “Why did you not 
tell me so at first ?” 

“ Because it would havg done vou no 
_ to hear it sudden-like. Never cry 

re in the ears of a sleeping man, if you 
want him to wake with his wits about 
him. I'll bring you a cup of coffee, and 
you can drink it whilst you’re dressing. 
You'll not eat your breakfast, as a sensible 
body should—for there is twice the de- 
pendence to be put upon one who has 
eaten a wholesome meal as on a fasting 
body.” 

It was still very early when Agatha left 
her own door, a lovely summer morning, 
when everything in nature was waking 
into life and beauty; and she was hurry- 
ing on, she feared, to a death-bed scene. 
She could not help recalling the shock of 
her aunt’s sudden death. It seemed to be 
her fate to lose what was worth most to 
her in life, suddenly, and without warn- 
ing or premonition—her aunt, her for- 
tune, Norman’s love, and now her old and 
truest friend. 

When she reached Mr. Hartley’s house 
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she found Mrs. Hartley had already ar- 
rived, and was in the library. She was 
looking pale and decidedly haggard in 
the early sunlight, and was very nervous 
and frightened. She was glad to have 
Agatha; indeed, she would have wel- 
comed a far less agreeable companion. 

“Tt is as I told you,” Mrs. Hartley said, 
after greeting Agatha. ‘“ There is no use 
in a Hartley’s praying against sudden 
death, fur it is constitutional with them. 
It is so shocking to be waked out of one’s 
morning nap by such a bit of news. The 
wear and tear on one’s nerves is so try- 
ing.” 

“How is dear Mr. Hartley ?” asked 
Agatha. 

“T can’t tell. The doctors are in the 
room consulting. There are five of them; 
so if there is any wisdom in the multitude 
of counsellors, they will understand the 
case. For a healthy place, Ashleigh has 
an undue number of the faculty.” 

“How did it happen ?—the seizure, I 
mean,” asked Agatha. 

“ No one can tell exactly. You know 
he was an early riser. I don’t think his 
bell rang sooner than usual, but when the 
servant answered it he found him upon 
He was not entirely uncon- 


told them to send for you. It wasn’t very 
considerate in him, fur you can’t do him 
any good. But then, men aren’t often 
considerate of us. 

“ Has Norman been sent for?” 

“T presume so. I found Robert here, 
and told him he ought to let the whole 
connection know. But hesaid they would 
hear soon enough; and then he had the 
bad taste to quote something from the 
Bible—something about where the eagles 
are gathered together. I think Robert 
would have liked to send me home, only 
I insisted upon waiting to hear the doc 
tor’s opinion. How long they are! Do, 
Agatha, see if there is any one in the 
hall of whom we could ask a question. 
This suspense is horrible !” 

Agatha did as she was bidden ; but 
there was no one to be seen; and she h 


to resume her seat and bear the waiting, — 


as well as Mrs. Hartley’s unceasing prat 
tle. 
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A little later the different members of. 
the family began. to arrive. Some few 
had received messages, but the greater 
number had heard incidentally, and had 
come of their own accord. There was 
comparing of notes as to who had been 
ent for and who not, and some ag- 
grieved feeling, until one good-naturedly 
remarked that there was really no one but 
the servants in the house, and that Nor- 
man himself seemed to be overlooked, as 
he was not there. 

The ladies were fast collecting in the 
library, and were talking in whispers of 
the sudden illness. They were telling 
how great the shock had been to each 
me of them. The door was open into 
the hall where the male members of the 
family were congregated, some of them in 
groups, a few walking up and down the 
long hall. They also were talking in sub- 
dued tones, but not altogether of the sick 
wan, nor of their feelings. 

Agatha kept herself a little apart from 
the tearful, whispering women. From 
the position she had taken she could keep 
awatch upon the staircase by which the 
doctors would descend, as well as upon 
the hall door, which was constantly 
opened for a new arrival. Every time it 
opened, she hoped for Norman. 

So eager was she in her watch that she 
quite forgot that her own position was rather 
jeculiar. She was not a Hartley; her con- 
nection with the family had been broken 
by her aunt’s death, and she had no right 
inthe conclave. Fortunately she did not 
overhear some whispered questions as to 
her being there, as well as Mrs. Hartley’s 
good-natured explanation—though a mere 
mention of her name by lips nearly in- 
ensible did not seem to be a message re- 
quiring her presence, many of the family 
thought. 

It was a lony, tedious waiting, broken 
at last by the sound of heavy footsteps 
descending the stairs. The five physi- 
dans were quickly secured by the throng 
in the hall, who questioned them eagerly. 
There was a sixth man coming down after 
the doctors; Agatha hoped he was Nor- 
man, 

But he turned out to be Robert. 

He did not linger in the hall. No 
doubt he had seen Agatha, and went to 
Seak to her; but he was an once stopped 

the impatient woman. 

Agatha never left the seat opposite the 





door. She could catch words that con- 
veyed to her the assurance of her worst 
fears for her old friend. She was con- 
scious that Robert was looking at her, as 
if he wished to speak, and he was evi- 
dently slowly approaching. At last he 
came to her. 

“Where is Norman? You certainly 
have not forgotten to send for him?” were 
Agatha’s first abrupt questions when 
Robert stood before her. 

“He was the first one the servants 
thought of, and they only came for me 
when they could not find him: for un- 
luckily Norman is out of town.” 

“But you telegraphed for him—” 
Agatha rather asserted than asked. 

“Unfortunately he left no word as to 
where he was going.” 

“That could be easily found out. Nor- 
man is not likely to be off on a secret ex- 
pedition,” said Agatha, sharply. 

“T hardly knew where to make in- 
quiries. Uniess you can give me the in- 
formation,” added Robert. 

“You might have gone to the fountain- 
head. Of course the Barton’s know 
where he is.” 

“ How stupid in me! I never thought 
of the Barton’s in connection with Nor- 
man. Of course they know all about 
him. I will write the pretty Blanch at 
once,” said Robert, with real or assumed 
annoyance as to his forgetfulness. 

“Tell me first about Mr. Hartley,” 
said Agatha. 

“He is still unconscious, and the doe- 
tors consider his case critical. He may 
live as he is for days, and he may not last 
through the night,” answered Robert, 
seating himself at the writing-table, and 
trying one of the pens on the blotter as 
he spoke. “Would you advise me to 
write to Mrs. Barton, or to the daughter?” 
he asked, dating the note. 

“The daughter, by all means. The 
urgency of the case will be excuse enough. 
The doctors think there is a possibility of 
returning consciousness, do they not?” 
Agatha went on to question. 

“A mere possibility, but no probability. 
I confess I have no hope at all,” he an- 
swered, writing rapidly. 

Agatha stood watching him. The note 
was short. 

“How odd it is to write to Ashleigh 
park under a strange name,” he remarked. 
as he directed it. - 
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“Until Norman arrives, who is to take 
charge here?” asked Agatha, abruptly, not 
heeding his remark. 

“T believe I am expected to. By the 
way, do you know a nurse you could re- 
commend? She ought to be a thoroughly 
reliable person, as there is no one to look 
after her.” 

“T intend to stay here, and will be re- 
sponsible,” said Agatha. 

“Stay here! You don’t know what 
you are undertaking, Agatha. You could 
not possibly do such a thing,” exclaimed 
Robert hastily. 

“Why not? For along time I have 
been accustomed to be a great deal with 
Mr. Hartley, and his last expressed wish 
was to have me sent for.” 

“But you don’t know how odd it will 
look to others. You have no idea of the 
imprudence of such a step on your part.” 

“T can’t say that I altogether under- 
stand you,” replied Agatha, quite coolly, 

“T mean you havn't an idea of how 
things may turn out, and your staying 
here will make the whole Hartley concern 
suspicious,” explained Robert. 

“Suspicious? That I am anxious about 
my old friend?” 

“They may say you have a desire to 
influence him, and he an old man, who if 
he recovers consciousness at all, will be 
scarcely in his right mind.” 

“T intend to run the risk of gaining 
the ill-will of the Hartleys,” said Agatha, 
coolly. 

“You are horribly headstrong, I know, 
Agatha, and my opinion is not much to 
you ; but you will be mad to disregard it 
in this case. I assure you I know what 
Iam saying, when I tell you, you will 
have enough of the ill-will of the Hartley 
tribe, without adding to it by staying 
here.” 

“Tam not afraid. Perhaps you think 
my ignorance makes me courageous—,” 
began Agatha. 

“Your ignorance makes you fool- 
hardy.” 

Agatha knew exactly what he meant; 
she was fully aware that if Mr. Hartley 
recovered consciousness, and her efforts 
to change his purposes were fruitless, she 
would be open to grave suspicions. No 
one would give her credit for wishing the 
will to be altered; but they would be 
quick enough to think she staid bravely 
at her post to prevent any such change. 





“ Fool-hardy or not, I intend to stay,” 
she said, quietly. “Mr. Hartley requested 
me to be sent for. You have warned me 
of the consequences, and can’t be held 
responsible for my actions.” 

Robert was tempted to surprise Agatha, 
as he thought, by giving her a hint as to 
Mr. Hartley’s will. He knew he had no 
right to violate his client’s confidence; 
yet he particularly wished Agatha not to 
be blamed by the Ashleigh people. Just 
then the family began to leave, and it was 
to Robert that most of them came to know 
what arrangements had been made, and 
to offer suggestions: so that it was impos 
sible for him to say anything more to 
Agatha. All he could do, was to deter- 
mine that if Mr. Hartley did recover, 
Agatha should not be alone with him. 

The family conclave had broken up. 
Some had left the house in squads, others 
singly. ‘There was nothing to be done 
they all agreed, but to wait patiently. 
The number of days for the master of the 
house was uncertain; but no one doubted 
that Norman would be there before long, 
and of course he was the proper persen to 
take charge of everything. And so they 
talked a little on their homeward way ot 
Norman’s prospects. The men were quite 
sure Mr. Hartley was a richer man than 
was supposed, and that Norman would 
have all, even though they had a secret 
hope of being also remembered in the 
will. Mrs; Hartley and Agatha were left 
alone in the library; for Robert had been 
called away. 

“ There is no use in waiting any longer. 
I wonder if the carriage is at the door? 
Can you see, Agatha, from where you are 
standing? If not, I must ring and im 
quire,” said Mrs. Hartley. 

Agatha could not possibly see from 
where she was standing ; but she went to 
the window and said the carriage was 
there. 

“I might as well go, for I don’t sup 
pose I can be of the smallest use if I stay. 
It is so seldom any one recovers from 
apoplexy ; and if poor, dear Mr. Hartley 
does, I shall leave word that I am to be 
sent for immediately. But he may last 
for days in the state he is in. Even if he 
lives a week, you could’nt call it any- 
thing else but a sudden death, I am sure. 

Agatha made no answer. She was eX- 
amining the blotting-paper Robert had 
used. She had picked it up carelessly, 
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and was surprised Robert had begun his 
note, “Dear Blanch!” It really was not 
a matter of the least interest to her: 
Only she remembered he had seemed to 
hesitate whether to address his note to the 
girl or not. Agatha could not help won- 
dering if Nurman knew of the intimacy, 
and whether he approved of it. 

“JT am dreadfully tired, and must man- 
age to get a little sleep before dinner,” 
Mrs. Hartley said, suppressing a yawn. 
“I wish you would come home with me, 
Agatha, and stay with me until this un- 
happy affair is over. I am nervous and 
low-spirited, I know Jenny won’t mind your 
coming; and if she does, I will send for 
her too. Indeed, it will be a charity on 
your part.” 

“TI would gladly go home with you, if 
I did not think it best for me to stay 
here. Mr. Hartley may recover, and if 
he does, it would be sad to think he had 
oly the servants around him.” 

“T would stay myself,’ Mrs. Harley 
declared, “ only the waiting is so dismal 
and uncertain. If there could be a defi- 
nite time fixed, one could tell what to do. 
But really the Doctors know very little 
of their business. Five of them to con- 
wit, and then to be so very non-com- 
nital! It would not require a diploma, 
me would think, to give a dying man so 
much latitude for death. But really, 
Agatha, I wish if you thought it best for 
wme one to stay, you had mentioned it 
when the whole Hartley family were 
here’—complained Mrs. Hartley. 

“T will stay; Mr. Hartley has preferred 
having me since his illness, you know.” 

“But the Hartley connection may not 
like it. There has been some talk about 
your being here so much already. But 
of course it Mr. Hartley wished it, no one 
could interfere. Yet it is different, now 
that he is unconscious, and does not know 
who is with him. As a family, the Hart- 
kys are, I may say, jealous, and very 
tenacious of their rights,” explained Mrs. 
Hartley. 

“I shall not mind their strictures in 
the least,” said Agatha, cooly. “Norman 
must be here soon, and it will be for him 
decide whether I shall go or stay. If 
you will send word to Jenny, and tell her 
where I am, I shall be obliged.” 

“Yes, Norman can decide,” replied 
Mrs. Hartley, relieved by the suggestion, 
md glad to find she was not responsible 





to all the Hartleys for Agatha’s wilful- 
ness. I'll send Jenny word where you 
are. Of course you will let me know if 
there is the slightest change. Be advised 
by me, Agatha, and don’t take the shadow 
of a responsibility upon yourself. And 
if there is a glimmer of intelligence shown 
by our poor friend, let the whole family 
know as soon as possible. ‘They’ll be sure 
not to take offence if you do; but if not, 
I would not answer for the consequences.” 

“T will let them know, if I am left 
alone,” promised Agatha. But you can 
place more dependence upon Robert. 
He will have all the responsibility until 
Norman comes.” 

“True, I forgot Robert. 
to him before [ go.” 

Ard Agatha found no further oppo- 
sition to her staying in the dismal old 
house, which any minute might be visited 
by the Angel of Death. It was a dreary 
task she had undertaken—thus watching 
by the sick man’s bed for a return to 
consciousness, of which the physicians 
gave but little hope. And yet it was 
worth the waiting and the anxiety, if in 
the end she succeeded in having the will 
changed. Unfortunately for Agatha’s 
hopes, Robert Morse was as vigilant a 
watcher as she, by Mr. Hartley’s bedside; 
as determined, she feared, to use his in- 
fluence against Norman, as she was to use 
hers for him. It would be an unequal 
struggle, and an unseemly one over a 
death-bed, and yet she was not willing 
to give up all hope. 

All through the long summer day 
Agatha sat by the sick man’s bed. Rob- 
ert, too, kept watch, coming into the room 
continually, and tormenting Agatha by 
insisting that she should let him take her 
place, or that she should eat something, 
or lie down awhile. It might have all 
been meant for kindness on Robert’s part, 
but if so, it was entirely lost on Agatha, 
who grew irritable instead of grateful. 

As night came on, Agatha discovered 
that if she kept watch in the sick room, 
Robert intended to keep her company. 
Not caring to pass the long hours of the 
night with a companion in her vigil, 
Agatha told the nurse she would go to 
her room and lie down, charging her, if 
there was the least change in the patient, 
to call her. 

An hour later, Robert, finding there 
was no use in sitting up waiting for what 
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there was scarcely a chance of, gave the 
nurse the same instructions, and went to 
his room. 

His way lay past Agatha’s door, and he 
stopped a moment, wondering if she slept. 
There was not a ray of light to be seen, 
nor a sound to be heard to betoken that 
she was awake. He tried to walk away 
softly, but his boots creaked villainously, 
as men’s are sure to do if there’s an ill- 
ness in the house. Still there was no 
hint that Agatha had been disturbed. 

It was fully an hour later when Aga- 
tha’s door opened noiselessly. Not a foot- 
fall could be heard as she glided down 
the hall to the sick-room. The door was 
ajar, and she gently pushed it open. 

There was no change there; the dim 
light of the night-lamp showed there had 
been no move on the part of the patient. 
He still lay like a man already dead. 

The nurse was sleeping a light sleep, 
which long habit had made practicable. 
She roused at once when Agatha laid her 
hand lightly on her shoulder. “I can’t 
possibly sleep. There is no use in both 
watching. Go into the next room and lie 
down. I will call you if it is necessary.” 

A night’s sleep, or even an hour of un- 
broken rest, was too great a boon for the 
nurse to refuse. “ He’ll not go until day- 
light, as he has tided over midnight with- 
out a change,” she said. “Be sure to call 
me if you want me; a mere call will do, 
for I am a light sleeper.” 

Agatha was sure that with the patient 
off her mind, the nurse would be anything 
but a light sleeper; but she did not men- 
tion her doubt. 

When left alone, Agatha arranged the 
lamp so that it should shine full on the 
face of Mr. Hartley. He looked very 
ghastly, and his features had the pinched 
look which death often gives. There was 
only the labored breathing to show that 
the soul was still a prisoner. 

She had drawn her own chair very 
closely to the bed, but out of the light. 
She sat almost motionless, bending slightly 
forward, her eyes fixed on the man’s face. 
Occasionally her lips moved as if she were 
praying; fe it was not alone for the pass- 
ing soul, but that her old friend might 
speak once more to her. 

So the hours wore on slowly. 

Agatha heard the clock in the church- 
tower near by strike solemnly, as if toll- 
ing fur the dead. 





Four o’clock—and her long wateh 
had been unrepaid: for still there was 
scarcely a sign of life, “neither was there 
voice nor hearing.” 

Soon the servants would be stirring; 
the day-light would bring activity and 
life to all but the helpless old man she 
was watching with an anxiety which be- 
gan to be intolerable, now that it seemed 
nearly at anend. Watching. never litt- 
ing her gaze from thie still, white face,she 
thought she saw his eyelids quiver. She 
passed her hand slowly over her own eyes, 
to steady her vision as it were. When 
she looked again, the eyes of her old 
friend were wide open. 





CHapTer VIII. 


“ All sorrows else are but imagined flames, 
Making me shudder at an unfelt smart— 
But his imagined sorrow is a fire 
That scorches me.” 

He was not looking at her. His eyes 
were fixed in a straight, upward gaze as 
he lay. Agatha was not even sure he 
was conscious of seeing anything. Slid- 
ing down on her knees, Agatha whispered: 

“Mr. Hartley, do you know me?” 

He turned his head slightly, and looked 
at her intently. There was intelligence 
in the look. Presently he said, slowly, 
and as if with difficulty : 

“ Have I been iil?” 

“ Very ill,” Agatha answered. 

“Apoplexy ?” 

She made a sign of affirmation—it 
seemed as if yes was a difficult word to 
say. 

“Then there is no hope. It is not my 
first seizure. Stay where you are, do not 
call any one,” he added; for Agatha had 
made a movement as it she were about to 
rise to her feet. 

“ Aoatha, when I am gone—” 

“But she interrupted him: “ You will 
not go without helping me. At least you 
will tell me you have changed your will.” 

He shook his head. 

“But you will, my own dear friend. It 
is hard to trouble you about such a thing 
now,” said Agatha, with compunction i 
her voice. “ But the happiness of so many 
depends upon this act of yours. Norman 
will lose what money can not buy for him 
—for Blanch Barton cannot marry him 
if he is a poor man.” 

Poor Agatha! she had thought over 
what she would say if Mr. Hartley be 
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came conscious—terse little sentences, 
which did not waste words—and now she 
had forgotten them all in her hour of 
need, and instead was scarcely coherent 
in her speech. 

“Where is Norman?” asked Mr. Hart- 
ley, still speaking in a slow, odd way. 

“He was out of town, and they had to 
telegraph for him,” she answered quickly. 

“He must have been very far away,” 
said Mr. Hartley, with such a touch of 
his old sarcasm, that Agatha took heart. 

“They were slow in sending for him. 
Robert was, I mean. He can’t get here 
before the morning train. But do not 
wait for Norman. Robert is in the house, 
and can write a new will—” 

“Robert? Who else is here?” he asked 
interrupting her. 

“No one else.” 

“ And they left you to watch me?” 

“TI came here of my own accord,” she 
said. 

“But not because the old man needed 
you—not for love of me, but for love of 
Norman.” 

A faint color came into Agatha’s face; 
but she never faltered nor looked away, 
as she said: 

“I would die to serve Norman, yet I 
would have come to you just the same if 
I had had no favors to ask of you. Noth- 
ing would have kept me away from you.” 

“T believe you,” he answered, shortly; 
and then added: “ Why are you not con- 
tent with what I have done for you? If 
you love Norman, why do you wish to 
make his marriage with another girl cer- 
tain?” 

“ Because true love cannot bear to work 
ill to—” she stopped there, and added: 
“You owe it to yourself to do justly with 
your money.” 

“I have nothing to do with that now. 
Speak only for Norman. It is he of 
whom you are really thinking.” 

“I might speak of myself,” she said, 
eagerly. “I have gone through the change 
from wealth to poverty. My fallen for- 
tunes did me no harm, and I found the 
world kinder than I thought it. I doubt 
if I should find it so, if I rose to affluence 
again.” 

Agatha hesitated there. She was think- 
mg of the cool way her presence had been 
received by the Hartleys the day before. 
It was hardly an experience she could tell. 

But Mr. Hartley at once understood 





her. Perhaps his cynicism helped him, 
or his knowledge of human nature was 
not at fault. 

“So already they have slighted you! 
I expected as much. But when they 
hear who is my heir, then, Agatha, will be 
your triumph.” 

He smiled as he spoke, as if he enjoyed 
the idea of his own will being read. 

“You forget at whose expense, what 
you call my triumph, will be—my triumph, 
Norman’s discomfiture. Besides, it is a 
poor bargain, to buy enmity and distrust.” 

He did not answer at once; and Agatha 
added : 

“Ah, Mr. Hartley, have pity on me! 
If you must punish Norman, do not use 
me as the scourge!” 

“But punish you instead? If you let 
me have my own way, how do you know 
that Norman will not come to his senses, 
and carry out my will to the letter. 

“But I will never consent to that, not 
even if Norman could wish it. Then my 
position would be unbearable,” exclaimed 
Agatha. 

“T don’t know,” Mr. Hartley said, 
dubiously. 

“And what good could the money do 
me?” Agatha went on, hastily and pas- 
sionately. “I should only hate it, and it 
would buy me perhaps a few seeming 
friends, who would desert me on my death- 
bed.” 

In her eagerness, she forgot her words 
might wound him. 

“You are right,” hesaid. ‘My money 
has brought me nothing, save during my 
life a few comforts. It does not even al- 
low me a quiet death.” 

Agatha shrank back, her brown eves 
full of pain, shining upon him out of her 
paling face. And it was she who was 
making his death-bed a bed of unrest to 
him—it was she who was forcing worldly 
thoughts upon him, a load of worldly 
cares, now while he was pausing on the 
threshold of the grave! But yet, what 
could she do? 

She put her trembling lips softly to his 
hand groping upon the coverlet; but yet 
she held him fast with her beseeching 
eyes. A dimness came into his own. 

“ What have the doctors said of me?” 
he asked. “How long do they give me 
to live, I mean?” 

“They said if you recovered conscious- 
ness, you might live some days—” 
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“Or go off suddenly. Why do you 
hesitate? I suppose they gave but small 
hope of my recovery, or the house would 
not be deserted of my dear relatives. If 
you would only let me have my way, I 
think they would learn they were as lit- 
tle to me as [ seem to be to them.” 

“But Norman, Mr. Hartley — Nor- 
man—” 

All her studied words of pleading failed 
her. But that desperate, broken, moan- 
ing ery « zane home to him as no argu- 
ment ceu/d. He opened wide his half 
shut eyes ; he looked at her, shivering and 
white, upon her knees beside him. And 
then he turned his head aside, and closed 
his eyes wearily, and said in a slow, re- 
luctant tone: 

“Tf you must have your own way, you 
must be quick. Look for my keys, yon- 


der. They are all together on a bunch. 


The will you will find in my desk in the 
library. Go get it yourself, and send me 
the nurse, and some one to call Robert. 
He can bring the servant with him, for 
you'll not do for a witness.” 

The last words came so feebly, that 
Agatha had to stoop low to hear them. 
She quickly secured the keys, and then 
called the nurse to take her place at the 
bed-side. In the hall she met one of the 
men-servants whom she sent to rouse 
Robert. Then she went swiftly to the 
library. 

The room was so dark, she had to grope 
her way;across it and unbar the shutters 
to let in the light; and even then the 
faint day-dawn was scarcely enough to 
see by. She knew where stood the desk 
Mr. Hartley had designated; and she 
went to it at once. 

There were several keys on the bunch, 
and it took her a little while to find the 
proper one. Then, too, there were more 
papers than that of which she was in 


search; and she had to go to the window - 


to see which was the right one. 

She put the other papers back into the 
desk, closing it, and unconsciously lock- 
ing it. It seemed to her she had been an 
immensely long time from the sick room 
(though really she had not been ten min- 
utes), and she was in haste to return. 

Agatha had just turned to leave the 
room, when she saw the nurse coming 

‘down the stairs. She thought Mr. Hart- 
ley had grown impatient, and had sent to 
hasten her. She went forward quickly, 





but did nct reach the door before the 
nurse came to her. 

“Tt is all over,” she said; “I was sure 
his return to consciousness boded no good. 
He went off very suddenly at the end, 
poor gentleman, but very easily.” 

Agatha seemed bewildered. 

“Went off?” she asked, as if that long 
journey could be questioned about. 

“He died very quickly,” the nurse ex- 
plained. ‘Make haste,’ he said; but 
whether it was death he was urging, or 
his mind was wandering, it was hard to 
tell. But it makes small difference now 
to him, poor gentleman.” 

Small difference? No doubt, to him 
who had done with life, the life where 
money was of use; but oh, so much differ- 
ence to Norman and to Agatha! Ten 
minutes more of life. 

Death had dealt very hardly with her. 
If he had taken her as well as Mr. Hart- 
ley, Norman would have his rights; but 
now she barred them from him. 


She never could remember whether she 


dropped the will, or laid it upon the table. 
The door into the death-chamber was 
open, and she found Robert Morse there 
before her. He evidently thought she 
had, like himself, been sleeping, and had 
just been roused by the message he had 
sent her by the nurse. , 

“The nurse tells me he was only con- 
scious for a moment—waking, as it were, 
then passing away. He was very fund of 
you, Agatha, and looked upon you as his 
own child. You will be surprised to find 
how sincerely he loved you.” 


She made no answer, but passed Robert _ 


swiftly, and went to the bed. 

Kneeling there, she passed her hand 
gently over the still face, and called the 
name of her old friend as if she would 
fain waken him. But he was past all 
wakening or hearing of her voice. 

Then the full knowledge of the fact 
came upon her ; and she had been so long 
on the stretch, that she completely broke 
down. Resting her head on the old man’s 
breast, Agatha burst into tears. 

It was a gusty fit of weeping, soon 
over. Perhaps it was the knowledge that 
Robert Morse was at her side and speak- 
ing to her, which helped her to recover 
her self-control so quickly. 

“Tt is unpardonable that the nurse 
should not have called me sooner. She 
says she sent me word at the first sigD 
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of consciousness, but one can’t put much 
confidence in what such people say.” 

Agatha had risen to her feet whilst 
Robert was speaking. 

“Have you sent for your aunt?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, she can’t be long in coming,” he 
answered. 

He followed Agatha into the hall, but 
returned into the chamber when he heard 
Mrs. Hartley’s voice speaking to some one 
on the stairs. Agatha went forward to 
meet her. 

“Ts it not dreadful!” Mrs. Hartley ex- 
claimed. “And then for him to have 
been consc?ous, and no one near him but 
the nurse! I can’t think what he must 
have thought of us all! And the Hart- 
leys are generally so particular! It was 
the doctors who misled us; and there 
being five of them, of course we supposed 
they knew what they were talking about. 
But so few really can be depended upon. 
Ah well, he has gone to the land where 
there is no misjudging; and his will, 
Robert told me yesterday, had been made 
for months. Who is in the room, 
Agatha?” 

“Only Robert and the nurse. Will 
you come ?” 

“No thank you ; I could never breathe 
in a death-chamber. It has a peculiar 
effect upon me. How dreadfully sudden 
it has all been! It is so difficult to grasp 
the idea that poor dear Mr. Hartley is no 
longer master here, and that we must look 
upon Norman as the head of the family 
now. It will all be very different in Nor- 
man’s hands. I suppose after his mar- 
riage he will shut up this house altogether, 
and live at Ashleigh Park. But of course 
he can’t be married as long as we are all 
in deep mourning.” 

‘Agatha made no effort to console Mrs. 
Hartley. She knew the changes which 
would take place, and which she had 
done her best to alter, would give any- 
thing but satisfaction. She felt herself 
trapped and caught, with no one to advise 
her. Robert’s satisfaction was much 
harder to bear than Mrs. Hartley’s inan- 
ity, and therefore Agatha listened to her 
patiently. 

“It is too bad about Norman,” Mrs. 
Hartley was saying. “Of course, he 
ought to be here to take charge of things, 
and it is so trying to have to give one’s 
opinion in his absence. Of course, there 

Vou. cvi11.—30. 





is no hope of his coming until noon now, 
since he did not come by the early train.” 

Just then there was the sound of whis- 
pering heard in the hall; for Agatha had 
taken Mrs. Hartley into her own room. 
“That is Eugenia Hartley’s voice. Of 
course, she is the first to arrive, simply 
because she ought not to have the small- 
est expectation of being mentioned in the 
will. Do, Agatha, go and ask her to 
come here, or she will be sure to go into 
the chamber. And,” continued Mrs. 
Hartley, as Agatha rose, “if you would 
find one of the servants, and tell him to 
ask all the ladies of the family into this 
room, it would be better.” 

Agatha was only too glad to escape, 
not only Mrs. Eugenia, but the rest of 
the family connection. She had some 
difficulty in finding a servant, but having 
succeeded, she was in no haste to join the 
ladies upstairs. 

Suddenly Agatha remembered she had 
left the will in the library, where it was 
liable to fall into the hands of any 
one who might go into the room. She 
still had the keys of the desk in her 
pocket, so she determined to put the will 
back where she found it, before any one 
else arrived. 

She opened the door of the library 
softly, and went in. She did not see that 
there was any one there, until she had 
walked slowly to the end of the roum, 
almost to where the desk stood. Then 
she saw Norman standing by the table. 
A fiush came into her colorless face, and 
she half drew back. And then suddenly 
she went forward, paler than before. She 
must not lose this opportunity of speak- 
ing to Norman, of telling him that his 
uncle had consented to change his will. 
Agatha thought his intention must have 
some effect in altering it. 

Her light step was deadened by the 
Axminster carpet, and she was close to 
Norman before he was at all aware that 
she was in the room. He was writing, or 
rather he was in the act of doing so, when 
she came to his side. 

She waited a moment, so that sheshould 
not startle him; and she saw him make a 
cipher—a mere O—before she spoke to 
him. 

‘“T am so glad you have come, Nor- 
man,” Agatha said. “It seemed so very 
hard that you should have been away just 
at this time, of all others.” 
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Norman started violently, as Agatha 
spoke to him, and his hand dropped the 
pen, which fortunately fell upon the floor, 
rather than upon the paper he was writ- 
ing on, where a blot might have done mis- 
chief. 

For an instant, the two looked at each 
other in silence. Agatha’s heart sank, as 


she saw him almost as ghastly as the dead | 


man up stairs, and far more worn and 
haggard, looking across at her with that 
strange meaning in his eyes—a meaning 
she could not fathom. Was it the dead 
ealm of despair? And then the blood 
came slowly to her face. Despair at los- 
ing Blanch; and she (Agatha) the cause. 

Some one spoke Norman’s name, out- 
side in the hall; and one of the numerous 
Messrs. Hartley put his head in at the 


door and beckoned to him. Norman 
turned and followed him at once; per- 
haps he was not conscious that he had not 
said a word to Agatha. 

She too seemed oblivious of the fact. 
She was in haste to find the will and re- 
| store it to its rightful place, before any 
| one should come into the room. 
| She began to look among the papers on 
| the table. That upon which Norman 
| had been writing, she did not touch ; until, 
| finding her search fruitless, she lifted it 
to see if the missing paper were under- 
neath it. 

As she lifted it—the moment she held 
it in her hand—she knew that it was the 
| will, for which she had been looking. 
| A terrible conviction flashed upon her. 

The despair in Norman’s face— 





(To be Continued.) 
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“Tt is all fol-de-rol,” said Miss Hen- 
rietta Henshaw, sitting bolt upright in 
her bamboo rocker. “It is all fol-de-rol, 
I say, for people to think they must 
make up jimeracks that nobody wants, 
and scatter them about among their 
friends.” 

“But it is for a birthday present, 
auntie.” ' 

“Well, what of that? Do you suppose 
because my birthday happens to be com- 
ing, that I want anybody to give me an 
ungainly pin-cushion with two H’s worked 
in the centre?” 

“What if there should be three H’s?” 
said Lottie, slyly, remembering old Peter 
Hammond’s clumsy attentions, with, as 
he admitted, “an eye to the sung home.” 

“What’s that you say?” snapped Miss 
Hetty. 

Lottie did not venture a repetition, 
but sat demurely, considering what under 
the stress of circumstances she should do. 
Lottie was Miss Henrietta’s orphan niece, 
and had been a member of her household 
for nearly a year. She had learned 
dearly to love the prim lady, though that 
love was not unmixed with fear. Her 
wants had all been kindly anticipated 
and generally supplied; but now, she had 
come to her aunt with a request for a few 
shillings to expend on trifles, of which 


Miss Hetty did not approve, and had 
been flatly denied. 

Oh, dear, what should she do? Harry 
had always brought her some tasteful 
gift, and she did so want to make him a 
“hat-band” for his new Derby. She had 
not dreamed that she could not, and had 
purposely put it off until the last moment. 

The great drops welled suddenly up to 
her eyes. If Miss Hetty saw any symp- 
toms of heartache, she had had heartaches 
herself, and they had “never killed her 
yet.” But Lottie did not mean to droop. 
Auntie was usually kind, and was, albeit, 
her only living relative—except indeed 
Harry. Well, Harry was not a relative 
exactly—and, oh dear, if he could only 
have a hat-band! ; 

She forced back the rebellious tears, 
and went singing about the house like the 
blithe girl she was. 

The birthday morning arrived, and the 
problem of Harry’s present was still un- 
solved. 

“If I could just give him something,” 
she sighed, looking wistfully down the 
long street. 

“Oh !” she said, suddenly, clapping her 
hands. “I will! I will! What a happy 
thought!” and she fairly jumped into her 





cloak and hat, and went skipping dows 
the street. 
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Dr. Beach, an eccentric bachelor, lived 
in the rather lonely house at the extreme 
end of the street. Lottie was never sick 
herself, and Aunt Hetty employed Dr. 
Camp for her occasional ailments; yet the 
bright-hearted girl had contrived to make 
the acquaintance of the uncouth doctor, 
who liked her, and called her “ Little Miss.” 

“ What if the dear old man was a little 
gruff? he was good;” and into his office 
Lottie now went, assured of a warm wel- 
come. Absorbed in her own interest, and 
intent on her errand, she approached the 
bay window, where stood the great 
monthly rose-bush, which had been the 
wonder and envy of the admiring public, 
since almost before Lottie was born. 

“Qh, Doctor!” she said, “I came to 
ask if you would be so kind as to give me 
three or four of these lovely buds.” 

“What for?” growled the Doctor, sav- 
agely. 

“You see,” she began, “I wanted to 
make something pretty for a birthday 
gift for—tor—a friend, but I could not,” 
choking a little, “and I had almost given 
up hope of anything, when this morning, 
as 1 glanced down the road, your beauti- 
ful roses seemed to say ‘Come after us— 
come after us.’ So here Lam. Flowers 
are always nice to give, you know, and I 
had none.” 

“Humph! Why could’nt you make 
what you wanted to?” 

“Aunt Hetty would not let me.” 

“Humph! Is not Henrietta Henshaw 
good to you?” he demanded, bristling up. 

“Qh yes, as kind as can be. But she 
does not believe in birthday gifts, she 
says.” 

“Had’nt you any money yourself?” 

“No.” 

“She might give you a cent or two 
from time to time; then you would have 
a fund to draw from.” 

“Oh, she does. I had five: dollars 
Monday, that I had not needed to use. 
But I saw Tommy and Jenny Elroy, with 
their bare little toes peeping out of their 
old shoes, and ”— 

“So you squandered your money to 
clothe the feet of those little vagabonds,” 
growled the Doctor, wondering why he 
had not seen the bare toes. 

“Yes, I got shoes, and the nicest red 
stockings. Jenny cried and cried when 
the hugged me, because she was so glad,” 
telated Lottie, her quick tears starting. 





The doctor rubbed his knuckles vin- 
dictively into his own eyes. 

“Well, little miss, if you had known 
you could not get any more money for. 
your flummery, would you have spent all 
you had on the little beggars?” 

“T don’t know. I hope so. I am sorry 
am asked me. I really think I should. 

ut I did want the other so dreadfully, 
that I might have saved out a little.’ 

“You could have got brown stockings. 
Bright colors come high.” 

“So I could. But I guess I am glad I 
did not ; the red ones are so much prettier, 
and the poor like pretty things as well as 
the rich.” 

The doctor looked ponderingly on the 
little miss. She was a pretty creature, 
and innocent as she was pretty. Though 
she was seventeen, her looks,and appear- 
ance would hardly have claimed for her 
fifteen well-rounded years. 

“Tt is a bridal rose,” said Lottie, 
keeping her errand in mind, as she looked 
admiringly at the great bush, whose beau- 
tiful blossoms rivaled the whiteness of the 
snow. 

“Humph, I suppose so. You would 
not think now that it had spoiled a wed- 
ding. But it did; just fifteen years ago 
this May.” 

Lottie looked in alarm at the white, 
treacherous thing. 

“You would not think, either, that a 
gruff old fellow like me could ever have 
got a woman to say she would have him.” 

“Oh, yes I would,” said Lottie, “I think 
you are the nicest man in the world—ex- 
cept—” 

“ Except whom?” demanded the doctor. 

“I was going to say—Harry.” 

“Exceedingly fine compliment you are 
paying me. You expect some of my 
choicest flowers for that tit-bit of flat- 


ay ot 
ttie did not reply, but looked in such 
consternation from the rose-bush to him- 
self, that the doctor could not but smile. 
“You would like to hear the story. 
Well, it never came to my lips before, 
little miss, but I will give it to you. You 
see I had been a medical student under 
old Dr. West, and when he died I got 
my diploma, and stuck my shingle out 
here. Soon after that I got acquainted 
with as trim a built girl as you often see, 
and after a while, somehow or other, we 
became engaged. I was young and had my 
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way to make, and we resolved to wait two 
years before settling down. Over back 
of the hill yonder, there lived a girl 
named Nancy Brown, a pretty, pale crea- 
ture, who seemed just ready to go off to 
the angels. I was called to attend her, 
and I wanted to do my best. I knew they 
could never pay me a cent, and perhaps 
for that very reason I went a little oftener 
than I needed. Nannie had one precious 
thing — her rose-bush—small then, but 
giving promise of great things. It did 
seem as if everybody begrudged it to her, 
for half the town, in one way or another, 
sought to make it worth her while to give 
it up. 

“Perhaps the motives were good. But, 
though Nannie was in comparative pov- 
erty, no gold was yellow enough to buy 
her one treasure. Well, her fragility 
proved not to be ‘incipient consumption 
after all. And time went on until within 
twenty-four hours of my wedding-day; 
and that morning I was in my office here 
on the watch for my sweetheart, who 
soon, all smiles and blushes with the con- 
sciousness that it was the last time as a 
maiden, came tripping down the street. 
I went out to meet her. This bush, not 
half so large as it is now, stood here in my 
window. 

“*QOh,’ said my bride that-was-to-be, in 
a pretty rapture. “Nancy has sold you 
her rose! Did you cross it, root and 
branch, with silver coin ?’ 

“*Not I. Nannie gave it to me of her 
own free, sweet wili.’ 

“A jealous flush came over my girl’s 
proud face. 

“*T thought, she said, ‘that your visits 
there were more frequent than her illness 
called for. You love her, and if you are 
fair to her, you are false to me.’ 

“T made a sharp reply. She had 
charged me with double dealing. We 
were both terribly angry. The next 
morning we were to have been married. 
That was fifteen years ago to-day, and we 
have never spoken tegether since. Nan- 
nie was going away to fulfill a promise 
made in her childhood, and she gave me 
her rose because I had ‘saved her life for 
her lover.’ Perhaps I had; but she had 
unknowingly ruined mine. I kept the 
bush, and it has blossomed every month 
with all its might. More than one young 
mother has begged of me some dainty buds 
to clasp in her dead baby’s hand, and 


many a bride has pleaded with sweet lips, 
for just a ‘few blossoms’ to gem her hair, 
I have denied them all, and have never 
cut one of the flowers until it withered on 
the stem. It was not for Nannie’s sake, 
either; but, somehow, for the girl’s whose 
life was to have blessed mine.” 

“ But you did not love your sweetheart 
much,” ventured Lottie, winking off the 
salt drops that had collected on her lashes, 

“Not love her!” roared the doctor. 
“Lord Harry! can a chit like you under- 
take to gauge the depths of a man’s soul!” 

“Tf vou had, you would have acted 
differently,” bravely asserted this small 
council of one, sitting in judgment, with 
her chin resting on her hand. 

“Acted differently!” thundered the 
irate doctor. “Pray, Miss Wisdom, how 
should I have acted?” 

“You would have said to your sweet- 
heart—‘ I do not love Nannie, but I do love 
her rose. She is going away, and gave it 
to me in gratitude. But I give the rose, 
and myself, and all that I have, to you 
because I love you better than all the 
world.’ Then, don’t you see that every- 
thing would have been smooth, and you 
would have had all these fifteen years full 
of joy.” 

“Lord Harry, so I should!” exclaimed 
the excited doctor, rising to his feet. 
“ John, come in here!” he called. “Help 
me wrap up this rosetree. There, now 
put it on your hand-sled and draw it 
home for this lady, and set it in the 
house. And you, little miss, present it 
with my compliments and best wishes to 
Henrietta Henshaw. Lord Harry, what 
a fool!” said the doctor, striking his bald 
head a vigorous thump, when left alone. 

Lottie did as she was bidden, giving 
Aunt Hetty such a galvanic shock as 
nearly to paralyze her. But the good 
lady “came to,” enough to glance fur 
tively down the street, to see really that 
the “impertinent white thing” was 20 
longer staring at her from the doctor's 
bay-window. She had a bay-window too 
—looking southward—and into it the 
women contrived to roll the great box, 
with its wealth of white blossoms. 

The doctor, looking stealthily out from 
his dismantled corner, drew his own con- 
clusions. 

“Ahem!” said Miss Hetty. “How 





long would it take to work that nonsense 
you were talking about?” 
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“I could get it done by night,” gasped 
Lottie, all of a delicious tremble. 

“Well, child, I did not mean to be 
cross. ‘Take this and do as you please 
with it.” 

Lottie’s hand closed quickly over the 
gold coin—she did not need a tenth of it 
—and she worked the whole afternoon, 
to the detriment of her blue eyes and the 
loss of her supper—till on a garnet rib- 
bon, a broad satin-stitch of old gold, or- 
namented with tiny forget-me-nots, let- 
tered out the H. B. M., which stood not 
for Her Britannic Majesty, but for some 
one every bit as regal—Henry B. Man- 
vers—otherwise Harry. 

She had run down into the hall, which 
was flooded with light, had greeted Harry, 
and had just secured the new band into 
his hat, when the parlor doors were 
thrown open, and there stood Aunt Hetty, 
blushing through the frosts of forty 
winters, with great heaps of white roses 





massed in her hair, and clustered on her 
bosom. Lottie thought she looked like a 
queen. Dr. Beach, pompous and portly, 
was at her side. 

“Here, little miss,” he shouted, “you 
and that young rascal run for the parson.” 

The wily physician had armed himself 
with a ring and a strip of paper signed 
by the town-clerk, and, before one could 
say “Jack Robinson,” the knot was tied 
that transformed Miss Henrietta Henshaw 
into Mrs. Dr. Beach. 

Lottie was so bewildered, that she could 
never tell whether she said yea or nay, 
when Harry asked her to be his wife. 
But. the “young rascal” seems to know, 
for he is building wondrous castles in the 
air. 

In the sunny parlor, close beside the 
great rose-tree, stands an elegant piano— 
a birthday offering to little miss, from her 
“Uncle Doctor.” 

Ino CHURCHILL. 





MY EXPERIENCE AS AN EARTHLY BOARDER. 


CuaptTer I. 


ONE ASPECT OF THE TROUBLE. 

I approach the subject of which I in- 
tend to write with much fear and great 
trembling. It is certainly one of great 
magnitude, and its ramifications are many 
in number and huge in proportions. No 
calm, conscientious person will deny this 
—at least, not any one who has, boarded. 
To write a disquisition on boarding-houses 
is very much like attempting to subdue 
an enraged elephant with a chisel, or 
trying to destroy an infuriated tiger with 
atooth-brush. You do not know which 
end to commence with, or which side to 
begin on. 

I have always been a boarder. It seems 
to me that I was born a boarder. My 
earliest recollections are those of the 
details of a boarding-house, and the sights 
and sounds found therein. 

At the tender age of one year, I was 
left a Simon pure orphan. 
class or fourth-class article, but an A 1 
orphan, without father or mother, brother 
or sister. I have always been grateful 
for the fact that as long as I had to be 
some kind of an orphan, I was made a 
full-blooded one, and not a half-shell 


No third-, 





orphan. I was taken by a kind aunt, 
who, alas, kept a boarding-house, or, as 
she expressed it, “a home for those with- 
out the same, and with the necessary 
funds to pay for the select accommodations 
which she provided.” My aunt was an 
educated lady, and spoke according to 
the dictionary. 

As I have stated, when I meditate 
upon the leading incidents of my childish 
days, my mind is filled with thoughts of 
applications for board, of questions in 
reference to fire in rooms, and the use of 
the bath-tub; of queries about the hours 
of meals, and whether there were home 
comforts, and style, and change of food, 
and cleanliness, and how many there were 
in the family; of conversations about de- 
sirability of various apartments, and 
statements that the sun shone here in the 
morning, and there in the afternoon; and 
that it-was warm in that spot in the 
winter, and cold in the same place during 
the summer. Being raised in such an 
atmosphere, is it not a great wonder that 
I am not now doing Sat, in an inear- 
cerated condition, for some state? 

When I had nearly arrived at the estate 
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of manhood, my aunt was removed by 
the hand of death, to a place where I 
trust boarding is unknown, and boarding- 
houses find no lodgment. Since the de- 
mise of this estimable relative of mine, I 
have been boarding in the most intense 
and comprehensive sense of the word, and 
if any one ean feel deeply on the subject, 
it is he who is now engaged in wrestling 
with it. Sometimes I sit for hours and 
muse over my early years, and my subse- 
quent life of change of bread and board 
without change; and then I always, at the 
close of my meditations, decide to get 
married at once, and go to housekeeping ; 
but one glance at the interior compart- 
ments of my pocket-book never fails to 
summarily settle that matter. 

There are, by actual count, 759,746 
boarding-houses in Philadelphia, with 
ample sleeping accommodations for 9,175,- 
269 persons. This, of course, includes 
garrets and lofts. These figures may be 
relied upon, as they have been carefully 
compiled, and are correct. 1t always adds 
weight and tone to an article to have some 
statistics in it, and these are heaved in at 
this place for that particular purpose. If 
any one doubts the truth of these arith- 
metical statements, let him advertise for 
board in any city, and he at once will 
weepingly acknowledge his error. 

Recently, I was forced to advertise for a 
home, and I can testify that Philadelphia 
is really a city of boarding-houses. My 
old boarding-house mistress came to me 
one day, and said that the hard times 
made it so that she would have to dispense 
with the services of a bookkeeper, and she 
had decided to discharge that official, and 
she thought I had better go with him; so 
I had to look for another place. There- 
tore I advertised. There were 1,765 an- 
swers the first day, 19,023 the second day, 
and after that I sent word to the office of 
the newspaper in which I had advertised, 
to destroy all communications leit for 
“ Prompt Pay.” Maybe there was some- 
thing in the nom de plume which I as- 
sumed for the occasion that caused this 
inundation. However, the young clerk 
in the office was so exhausted by the her- 
culean task of destroying what arrived 
after I issued my injunction, that he was 
placed upon the disabled list for a fort- 
night thereafter. 

Among the 20,788 replies which I con- 
sented tc receive, I found letters of every 








hue and every kind ; missives representing 
all phases of society. There were effu- 
sions from professional boarding-house 
keepers ; from families who did not “take 
boarders,” but nevertheless, did not refuse 
them; from young widows who desired 
married couples to board with them, to 
assist them in their pecuniary encounters 
with a cruel and heartless world; from 
ladies who had more rooms in their houses 
than their families could use, and hence 
wanted persons to fill them; and from 
those simple-hearted and charming people, 
who take boarders solely for the love of 
society. 

Ah, what a task it was to sort out that 
whole business! Taking a reasonable 
number of healthy male friends, we made 
the calls of inquiry, spending about two 
days. Oh! the hours of'solemn interview- 
ing compressed within those two days! It 
would be impossible to place upon paper 
the touching scenes and pathetic sights 
contained therein. My feeble and emaci- 
ated pen shall not attempt it. It is too 
much for the heart of a sickly boarder. 
However, I will endeavor to place in dra- 
matic dress 

Scene I.—Plainly furnished parlor, of 
a dingy-looking house. The occupants 
evidently trying to carry poverty and 
pride together. The room contains 
once handsome carpet, now old and faded; 
furniture now beyond its best days, piano 
one hundred and thirty-nine years old, 
without one harmonious string; young 
lady, daughter of the family, hole 
conversation with seekers for truth an 
board. 

Speaker for the visitors. “Do you take 
bearders ?” 

Young lady. “Oh, dear me! No sir! 
We do not keep a boarding-house, by any 
means! But you see we have a large 
house here—pa owns the property—and 
it is entirely tov large for our family. 
We have no use whatever for the third 
floor, and it seems so dismal not to have 
it occupied. And then, ma and pa both 
like a great deal of company around the 
house, and our large family is almost gone 
now. I am the only single daughter 
(slightly blushing) ma has left. All my 
sisters are married and gone, and we 
would take a few very select boarders— 
more for their company than anything 
else. Ma and I have been coaxing Bin 
for the past six months to consent to 
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a few boarders, and he just consented the 
other day.” 

At this point a strong smell of garlic 
came in from some unknown region, 
through the partly-opened parlor door, 
and the young lady ceased for the pur- 
pose of rising and closing the door. One 
of the visitors, taking advandage of the 
pause, offered to come and board with 
them if they were willing to keep him 
solely for his society. But this proposi- 
tion did not strike the young lady ina 
favorable manner, and the procession was 
silently reformed, and the party with- 
drew. 

Scene II.—A professional boarding- 
house mistress “showing” a party a room. 
The room is what is termed a deceased 
apartment—no windows in it, it being be- 
tween two rooms, and surrounded by dead 
walls. Furniture of the room—one bed, 
one chair, one washstand, with broken 
basin. The exhibiting lady says: 

“This, gentlemen, is a very fine room. 
To be sure, it has no windows, but the 
gas fixtures are superb and unsurpassed ; 
and then, what do business men want 
with light in their sleeping apartments 
during the day? The young man who 
has that back room, and the gen*leman 
who oceupies the front room, are both 
fine young gentlemen; and after they get 
acquainted with you, they, I know, would 
allow both of these doors to remain open, 
and you would have most a beautiful 
draft right through.” 

* * * * * * 

The other day a dear friend of mine 
came to me with the utmost despair 
stamped upon his noble countenance. 
He silently banded me several little pack- 
ages, addressed, one to his mother who is 
in the West, another to his father who is 
in jail, and then there was one addressed 
to a fair one of the gentle sex, whom, I 
knew, he loved with all the ardor of his 
fresh young soul. 

“Why my dear boy,” I exclaimed, 
“why are things thusly? Why do you 
give me these?” 

“Ah,” he replied, with much emotion, 
“T am going to engage in self-destruction. 
{ am now living my last moments!” 

“Great heavens,” I cried, “kill your- 
self! For what, pray?” 

He then hung upon my neck and wept, 
and said he had been in five different 
bourding-I ,1ses in the past seven days, 





and he was forced to change, and change 
because he did not like any, and could 
not stand it any longer. He would die 
and secure a permanency of residence. 
Ah, it was a sad case—a sad Case! 

I asked him where he lived then or 
last, and he replied, among his tears, as 
he struggled with his deep emotion, that 
he could net tell. He had forgotten the 
locality, not having been there long 
enough to get it firmly fixed in his mind. 
But he knew he did not like the place, 
and was going to leave the whole world 
and strike out in an entirely new direction. 

Well, of course, I saved the rash young 
man: I soothed him, and cried with him, 
and talked to him of the unlimited faith 
one who boards in this world must have 
in everything under the heavens. Then 
I took him to my room, and read selec- 
tions to him from Dante’s Inferno, and 
in just two hours and fifteen minutes, I 
had him reconciled to this life, as he was 
forced to take it. 


Cuaprer II. 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE ANGUISH. 


While I was writing the foregoing chap- 
ter of this thrilling remance, drawn from 
Simon-pure actual, practical life, I was 
foolish enough to vainly boast among my 
seven thousand friends that I was writing 
a philosophical and scientific essay on 
boarding-houses, and that in my chaste, 
energetic language, I was given boarding- 
house keepers, “ particular fits.” Just as I 
was writing the closing beautiful and 
terse words of the above chapter, the fol- 
lowing note was placed in my hand: 

“Dear Srr :—I know you well, although pro- 
bably you are not aware of the fact that you are 
acquainted with me. I hear you are writing 
about boarding-houses, and allow me to say, 
that to become fully posted on that matter, I 
think one should not only board, but also keep 
a boarding-house for some time. This you do 
not appear to have ever done. (Heaven forbid!) 
I would like you to call upon me this evening at 
8 o'clock precisely, and I may then be able to 
give you some information having a bearing on 
this matter. I know that my request is a novel 
and singular one; but still, under the circum- 
stanccs, I think I am acting right in making it. 
I know you want to be just and truthful, and I 
also know that you are well aware of the fact 
that only he is truly wise who knows that he 
has much to learn on every subject; and there- 
fore, I confidently expect your presence this 
evening at the time named above, and at the 
place specified below.” 
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This was all written in the most “beau- 
tiful Italian hand.” I must confess, I 
never knew exactly what meaning that 
sentence about the Italian hand was in- 
tended to convey, but the daily newspaper 
men often use it, so it must be all right. 
Now, of course all this being written in 
this beautiful feminine Italian hand, and 
being so business-like — a quality you 
rarely find in a note when the writer is 
one of the gentler sex—I was captured by 
it assoon as I read it. The directness and 
delicate ornamentation of the closing sen- 
tence, of course decided the matter. And 
so, placing a revolver where it could be 
reached if the peace was disturbed, by an 
ordinary feat of pedestrianism I stood on 
the stoop of the house indicated in the 
note, just precisely at one minute of eight 
o'clock. 

I was shown into the parlor by a ser- 
vant, and upon entering, found I was in 
a room—but no, I am forgetting the obli- 
gation. In a moment a lady came in and 
pleasantly extended the customary saluta- 
tion of modern society. She was—there 
the solemn promise again suppresses my 
descriptive efforts. After the “good even- 
ing” had been exchanged, she said before 
the real business of the interview was dis- 
closed, she would like me to make a sol- 
emn promise that no description of her or 
any part of her house should appear in 
po My curiosity being greatly excited 

y this time, I gave the required pledge, 
adding the usual finish—“On the honor 
of a gentleman.” Then, after this neat 
little formula had been concluded, this 
mysterious lady said that she kept a 
large boarding-house, and that at 8:30 
that evening she had made an appoint- 
ment with a gentleman who was seeking 
board, and who desired then to examine 
w room which he was thinking of taking ; 
that she had seen this gentleman once, 
and she desired me to conceal myself in 
an adjoining room and witness the seeker 
for board inspect the room he thought of 
engaging. She thought if I would just 
witness that interview, I would be consid- 
erably enlightened thereby. To all of the 
Jady’s plans I assented, and by 8:30 
o'clock was safely ensconced in a position 
near the room to be examined, where I 
could see and hear, and not be seen. 

The individual searching for board 
came in a moment later, and was shown 
into the room by the lady. He first made 





a most minute and careful examination 
of the room and its furniture, the whole 
inspection being made in solemn silence, 
not a word being exchanged. He felt 
the bed, gazed into the pitcher, looked 
into the closet, scanned the carpets, raised 
and lowered one of the curtains, and con- 
cluded part first by trying a chair, after 
which the following conversation ensued: 

“How many have you in the family, 
madam?” 

“Four boarders, four chilCven, nine in 
all, including myself.” 

“Are you a widow?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you feed your boarders well?” 

“We try to.” 

“Soup at the beginning of each dinner?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Sauce at tea-time?” 

“Generally.” 

“Do you bake your bread or procure it 
from a baker?” 

“We have home-made bread, sir.” 

“Ah: do you patronize chromo tea 
stores, or do you get the Simon-pure tea?” 

“Well, | try to get good tea, although 
I must plead guilty to having received a 
few chromos.” 

“Was your husband suddenly killed, 
or did he die a lingering death?” 

“He died of pneumonia after a five 
weeks’ illness” (rather surprised at the 
sudden change). rR 

“ Are your present boarders of a good 
class?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do any of them ever appear at the 
table with paper collars or cuffs?” 

“Indeed I can’t tell you, sir.” 

“Humph! Dress pretty well, do they 
—are they always neat and clean?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Any small children in the house?” 

“No, sir.” 

“There’s a piano down in the parlor, 
isn’t there?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“In tune?” 

“IT think so.” 

“Do you buy your butter of—?” 

“No. LI usually get it from—” 

“Ah; is it always sweet and good 
then?” 

“ Yes, sir, I trust so.” 

“Do you have your table well equip- 

d ? ” 

“T think so.” 
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“ Are your spoons silver or pewter?” 

“They are silver-plated, sir.” 

“ White sugar at each meal?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

At this particular moment, this huge 
interrogation point rose, crossed the room 
and took a position at one of the windows, 
softly humming as he did so— 

“] would not live alway, 
I ask not to stay,” etc. 
Then looking out of the window, he said: 

“T don’t much like this for a night 
view. Is that a cemetery in the dim dis- 
tance ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“T am glad to hear it. I object to 
graveyards—seriously object to them. Do 
you allow your boarders to sit in the par- 
lor if they wish ?” ; 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Chew tobacco there ?” 

“Yes, sir, if they do not spit on the 
floor, sir.” 

“What rectangular structure is that 
that I observe out there? It is not a 
bone-boiling establishment, is it?” 

“No sir, it’s a jewelry manufactory.” 

“ Ah: have you a careful, clean cook?” 





“Yes, sir.” (Warmly.) 

“ Do you have vegetables in profusion ?” 

“We try to have enough, sir.” 

“You give three meals a day, including 
Sunday ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“What are your terms for this apart- 
ment ?” 

“Nine dollars per week, sir.” 

“Well, I will give you $4.50 a week— 
pay monthly, and come next Monday.” 

As these last words were said, the lady 
and the inquirer turned and went down 
the stairway, and I heard no more of the 
conversation. In a few minutes the front 
door was rather abruptly closed, the lady 
returned, and as she bowed me out, she 
thrust a piece of paper in my hand with 
this remark : 

“Here, you have statistics. 
give this to the world.” 

I read it by the friendly beams of the 
first lamp post. It was as follows: 

“There are exactly 459,763 boarders in Phila- 
delphia like the one you have just seen and 
heard. Now, if they behave in this manner at 
the time of seeking board, how do they act after 
they have actually found board? In other 
words, how would you like to board such ?” 

OLD VICISSITUDES. 


Read, and 





VIOLETS. 


FOR MEMORIAL DAY. 


Gather the sweet wild violets 
That grow by the silvery stream ; 

Gather them while the dew-drops wet 
Glisten like tears upon the green 

" Of the heart-shaped leaves, fold on fold, 

That nearly hide the modest face 

Of viclets blue, white, and gold, 
Fashioned with such exqnisite grace. 


Their tinted calyx—filled with sweet, 
Fresh odors from the fragrant earth, 
And cool damp mosses at their feet, 
That almost hide their place of birth ; 
Flow’r faces, so like human mould, 
Dearest of all the flow’rs of May, 
With violets blue, white, and gold, 
Cover the graves where heroes lay. 


Wet their petals with tears of thine, 
E’en though your dead sleep far away, 
Trusting God, in his own good time, 
To plant the violets where they lay. 
And may the rootlets pierce the mold, 
And gather strength from lasting wells, 
To keep the blue, and white, and gold, 
And give them lives of immortelles. 


Sweet bird-choirs sing o’er unknown graves, 
While angel wings are hov’ring near ; 
And breezes soft, in rippling waves, 
Bring perfume on the atmosphere. 
Perchance, the angels’ tears do fall, 
And gleam like crystals where they lay 
On nameless graves ; God marks them all 
And cares for them—“ Memorial Day.” 
Marion P. WHEELER. 
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Garren XII. 


IM WALDE, 


The annual spring exhibition of pic- 
tures at the Academy of Fine Arts, was 
announced to be held in March; but long 
before the opening evening arrived, 
there was a lively feeling of anticipation 
among not only the society of artists, 
but the great public of connoissuers 
and dilettanti as well. The occasion of 
this flutter in the artistic world, was the 
knowledge that the much-talked-of “ Cath- 
erine Cornaro,” the latest and it was said 
the best production from the versatile 
brush and brain of the rising young genius 
Guy Rayburn, would be submitted to the 
judgment of friends and critics upon that 
evening. 

“ Rather presumptuous of him, isn’t it ?” 
said one of the crowd which surrounded 
the painting early in the evening. “After 
Makart, not many would have had the 
daring ambition to produce the same sub- 
ject.” 

“This is a different treatment, however, 
of the same period in the life of the beau- 
tiful queen,” was the reply. “Hans 
Makart, you remember, selected the tri- 
umphant and proud hour of gracious be- 
stowal of the royal gift, and its warm re- 
ception on the part of the Venetians: Mr. 
Rayburn has chosen for his delineation 
the mement when the Venetian nobles, 
knowing that their king had left no heir 
to the throne, presumed upon that fact to 
take the necessary steps toward making 
themselves masters of the island, and made 
demands of Catherine to that effect; she 
has listened to their half-menacing pro- 
posals, and after a conflict with herself, 
has decided to present to her kinsmen, 
gracefully and graciously, as becomes a 
queen, the whole of her rightful domain; 
you read it all in her face here.” 

“Ah, yes, I see. That explains the 
half: proud, half-sorrowful expression ; but 
do you think it was a conflict? She was 
a Venetian by birth, you know, and _ pos- 
sessed a generons and lovely character : 
was it not a reasonable thing to expect of 
such a woman ?” 

“Tf she was an ambitious woman, it 
certainly was a conflict; she might have 
contested their demands, and reigned a 








queen in her own right for many years, 
She gave up her ‘ rights,’ you see, and few 
women, let alone a queen, like that! That 
drapery is very fine, and the pose good.” 

“Yes, Rayburn’s drawing is always cor- 
rect, and he has a rare dramatic ability 
for effects. Have you seen that little ma- 
rine over in the corner by White? Let me 
show it to you,” and the speakers moved 
away. 

John Hall, with Miss Powell upon his 
arm, had stood directly in front of the two 
critics, and heard all their conversation. 

“T suppose you cannot comprehend 
that feeling, Miss Powell,” said John, 
with a curious smile upon his lips. 

Tamzine looked up questioningly, and 
seeing the smile, colored without replying. 

“ Renouncing an ambition, giving 7 
the queen fer the woman,” he explained. 

“Could she not have been both ?” said 
Tamzine, in a low tone. 

“No, not truly; the queen’s right is 
the kingdom’s.” 

“ And the woman’s?” said Tamzine. 

He did not answer, but walked on 
through the crowd as though he had not 
heard her question. As they came to a 
quiet spot he asked : 

“ Have you settled upon a subject for 
your picture, Miss Powell, or have you 
decided not to attempt one this season?” 

“Oh, yes; I shall make a beginning 
this summer. Mr. Rayburn has given 
me permission, but I shall wait until I 
return to Lion before undertaking it.” 

“And the subject ?” 

“T have not quite settled upon it. I 
have one or two in my mind that I would 
like to idealize. What style of subject 
do you imagine would suit me best, Mr. 
Hall?” she asked, abruptly. with some- 
thing like the shadow of his curious smile 
upon her own lips. 

“ Something heroic, I should judge,” he 
returned, soberly. “Let me propose one 
for you,” he continued, after a pause. — 

“An order for a picture already!” cried 
the girl, laughing. “This exceeds my 
most ambitious dreams, Mr. Hall. Well, 
what shall it be?” 

“Paint me Galatea listening to the 
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prayer and invocation of her creator and 
lover.” 

“The sea-nymph beloved by Acis ?” 
evasively asked Tamazine. 

“No; Pygmalion’s Galatea, the ‘ivory 
maid,’ who for him became a woman. 
She was a famous piece of sculpture, you 
remember, admired by the whole Greek 
world of art at that time. Her ears must 
have rung with the adulation and praises 
of the crowd ; but she stepped down from 
her pedestal and became the wife of Pyg- 
malion, the mother of his children. Put 
into her expression all that you imagine 
she would feel when: the contest began in 
her waking heart ; it was a battle between 
love and pride, or if you will, love and am- 
bition. Paint me her as you would see her, 
not knowing that she had yet decided 
which should triumph, the moment in 
which she listens to Pygmalion’s prayer.” 

John Hall had warmed with his earnest 
adjuration, and seemed suffering from the 
close atmosphere of the gallery, as he 
spoke: 

“ Let us sit awhile in that corridor; it 
is cooler there, this place is stifling,” he 
said with effort, moving over toward a 
quiet corner where they could hear the 
band. There had been music all the 
evening; but it had only been snatches 
of melody that they had caught before, 
where they sat now, the full effect of the 
fine orchestra reached their ears. 

“What are they playing?” asked Tam- 
zine, as a low sweet breath of music seemed 
to float over their heads. 

“How does it sound to you?” asked 
John in answer. He knew the girl loved 
music with the love of an artist for all 
art; but it was a natural rather than an 
educated taste, and he wanted to hear her 
fresh and original opinion of the selection. 

It was a symphony by Raff, and full 
of a delicate pastoral beauty of effect. 
Tamzine turned her head toward the or- 
chestra, so as to watch the leader, whose 
magic baton seemed to be producing or- 
der, out of the chaos of sweet sounds. 

“Well?” John asked, after the last 
notes had died away. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Tamzine, clasping her 
hands, and drawing a long breath of ex- 
pressive pleasure, “oh, it was beautiful!” 

“Well, what did it tell you?” he per- 
sisted. 

“T cannot answer you in correct musi- 
cal terms, you know,” replied Tamzine, 





smiling, “but I will tell you what I heard. 
Summer breezes and birds, and piping in- 
sects. And I saw the shimmering leaves 
of trees, and drifting clouds, and a pale 
moon, and dancing dryads and fairies, 
and caught the echoes of hunters’ horns, 
and swift feet rushing through a forest 
and the ‘ horns of Elfiand faintly blowing.’ 
What was it, Mr. Hall?” 

“You have answered musically: and 
symputhetically, as well. It was Raff's 
symphony ‘Im Walde, and you saw the 
sound-picture of the forest truly. You 
ought to put it into a poem Miss Powell, 
I am sure you could.” 

“T believe I could, too,” said Tamzine, 
with glowing eyes and cheeks, “and I 
will, Mr. Hall; and I will give it you as 
part payment for the pleasure you gave 
me, in proposing to sit here and listen to 
the beautiful symphony.” 

“Thanks: I have half a mind to write 
you a poem in return, in memory of this 
evening,” said he in a low voice. 

“T am sure I should be highly pleased,” 
began Tamzine. 

“T would do a great deal to please you: 
I would do anything to make you happy, 
if—” interrupted John, bending down 
lower now, and speaking in an impas- 
sioned tone; but his warm profession of 
regard, if such he had intended it, was 
cut short at this stage, by the sudden ap- 
pearance before the two of Mr. Simon 
Blur, who with a rather cool “ Good even- 
ing” to John, asked Miss Powell, if she 
would do him the honor “now” of look- 
ing at the pictures with him as she had 

romised. 

“T have been looking for you for some 
time,” he added, a trifle reproachfully. 

Tamzine rose at once, and asked Mr. 
Hall to excuse her, as she believed Mr. 
Blur had a claim upon her for the re- 
mainder of the evening. 

“ A prior engagement,” she said smiling, 
then as she turned to go, “I hope you will 
not forget your promise, Mr. Hall, to write 
me that ‘remembrance; I shall keep 
mine, and you shall be ‘ Jm Walde’ in a few 
days.” Then, bowing their adieus, the two 
went on down the corridor, and not a few 
heads were turned to look at the ill as- 
sorted couple. 

“ And that is the young woman of prom- 
ise in the artistic world is it?” John over- 
heard some one say, regarding the couple. 
“Who is that with her? her father?” 
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“Qh dear no: don’t you know him? That 
is Simon Blur, the millionaire, they say 
he is going to buy both the “Cornaro’ 
and the young lady who sat for her, with 
his ducats!” 

“ Ah, he is the man who buys his paint- 
ings by the foot, and for the frames, isn’t 
he? Well, he is going to get his ‘pound 
of flesh’ this time—not so bad a bargain, 
either, very good style; she is what one 
might call ‘a fine figure of a woman.’ ” 

John rose quickly; he could not bear 
to hear these coarse remarks. Was it true? 
were people actually talking in this open 
way of Simon Blur and Tamzine Powell as 
a possible match! He had not troubled 
himself half so much over Hiram’s confi- 
dences concerning Guy’s preference for 
his sister; but this—it was hateful to him! 
would she sacrifice herself in this way! 

“* Im Walde,’ ” he repeated over to him- 
self, “it is indeed in the woods that I am 
vainly groping,” and he walked on now 
toward Mrs. Ray-Clymer’s party, who 
were slowly sauntering through the rooms. 

This party consisted of the usual bril- 
liant assemblage of youth, intelligence, 
and beauty, which this lady was noted 
for gathering about her, and conspicuous 
among the clique now was the young art- 
ist Guy Rayburn. He had received and 
heard regarding his picture warm praises 
on every side during the evening, and it 
was with a proud flush of pleasure that 
he had met the congratulations of friends 
and fellow-workers in the profession. 

Grace Hall was his companion, as the 
party strolled through the galleries. 

“Where is Miss Powell?’ abruptly 
asked Guy of John, after exchanging 
greetings and compliments. “ Did I not 
see her with you a few moments age? I 
have not spoken with her yet.” 

“T had the honor of being Miss Powell’s 
escort for a short while, but Mr. Blur is 
now the fortunate possessor of her hand— 
upon his arm at least,” answered John, 
briefly. 

“Ah! Miss Powell appears to be fond 

of personating heroines in the various 
roles of fairy lore—it is Beauty and the 
-Beast to-night, is it?” said Guy, pulling 
at his moustache, and glancing down the 
gallery at the couple, who were now stand- 
ing before the Venetian Queen. 

“ A very Midas! everything he touches 
turns to goid,” said a voice just now, at 
Guy’s elbow. The eyes of John and Guy 





met, and John smiled his cool smile. 
Grace looked grave. 

“ Do either of you consider that remark 
aprOpds of Mr. Blur and Miss Powell ?” 
she asked, in a low tone. “I do not like 
to think it was so intended; but I have 
heard once before to-night, that a certain 
Fortunatus’ purse is to purchase both pie- 
ture and original; and as every one has 
remarked Tamzine’s resemblance to the 
‘Cornaro,’ the gossip has weight.” 

“The picture is not for sale,” replied 
Guy, curtly, and with emphasis. “Shall 
we walk on?” he asked, turning to Grace: 
then, leaving John to pay his respects to 
Mrs. Ray Clymer and her companions, 
they went on. 

It was quite as much Grace Hall’s 
debit at an artist’s reception, as it was 
Miss Powell’s. In consequence of having 
only laid aside her mourning in the early 
autumn, Grace had not been out much in 
Sylvania society, and it was therefore 


with an almost girlish pleasure that she - 


walked through the gayly-decked and 
crowded galleries of the Academy this 
evening. 

It was all delightful, she thought—the 
exquisite toilletes; the beautiful women; 
the artists themselves in full evening 
dress; the bursts of music that greeted 
their ears as they passed through the 
corridors; the rare pieces of marble and 
fine paintings, and the atmosphere of 
elegance and culture that pervaded it all. 

“You must kindly tell me who every 
one is, of note, Mr. Rayburn,” she said, 
glancing about her. “You know I am 
as ignorant of any knowledge of Sylvanian 
celebrities, as though I came out of the 
wilds, and had not the remotest connec- 
tion with literary or artistic people: every 
one seems to know you, judging from the 
looks directed this way,” she said, looking 
up at him with a pleased smile, and not 
a little proud of the honor of being upon 
his arm in the crowd. 

“Tt is you, however, that they are see- 
ing, I imagine,” he replied, with a flatter- 
ing glance of admiration, “and permit 
me to say, Miss Grace, I never saw you 
looking better. I like your toilette—it 
suits you.” 

She wore a pretty, light spring costume 
of soft, wood-colored silk and satin, with 
bonnet of chip and wild roses, which was 
indeed very becoming. She was pleased 
at his admiration, and looked almost pretty 
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now, under the color that rushed into her 
usually pale-brown cheeks. 

“And you want me to tell you who 
‘they are?’” he replied, scanning the 
rooms. “ Well, let me see. The gentle- 
man to our right, standing under the 
chandelier, is George B. Harold, the poet, 
with his beautiful wife; they have only re- 
turned home a short while from a long 
sojourn abroad. Can you see her face? 
It is a remarkable one. ‘ Les yeux noirs 
avec les cheveux blancs,’ and she is still a 
young woman. 

“The lady in black velvet, beside them, 
with pretty grey puffs like Mrs. Beau- 
mont’s, is Mrs. Sterling, the delightful and 
successful translator of your favorite Ger- 
man romances; the young lady in garnet 
is Bertha Bray, the sculptor. You recol- 
lect her exquisite ‘Eve’ in the clay, at the 
Exposition. Ah, there is some one I 
think you will like to see,” cried Guy 
now, drawing Grace’s attention to a group 
not far distant. 

The person referred to was a tall, dis- 
tingué-looking gentleman, whose slen- 
der, graceful figure supported a well 
formed head crowned with thick gray 
hair, a heavy wave of which swept down- 
ward over the left side of his forehead, 
just touching the arched brow of the 
bright, dark artist eye. His manner ap- 
peared to be impressive and charming, for 
the little group about him looked well 
pleased, and as they passed Grace she 
heard the gentleman speak, and noticed 
that he had a peculiarly soft and melodi- 
ous voice. 

* Who is he?” she asked, with a warm 
interest ; “ he looks grand!” 

“ And so he is,” answered Guy, with 
equal warmth. “That is Paul Redman, 
one of our greatest artists, the painter of 
the most famous battle-piece of the day. 
He has done some fine historical subjegts 
justice as well, and his shield shall 
glow red with the glory of the artist name 
for ages to come.” 

Grace smiled at his pretty allusion to 
the artist name, and he continued: 

“The young lady upon his arm is his 
niece, a charming girl, one of the most 
entertaining talkers I ever listened to. 
Her wit and power of repartee are as 
keen and sparkling as a glass of cham- 
pagne.” 

“What has she done? 
too?” 


Is she artistic 





“Oh, no; she has only redeemed so- 
ciety at times by the charm of her glad 
presence.” 

“She must be very proud of her uncle,” 
said Grace, her eyes following the party. 

“T dare say she is. I heard a young 
lady say, not long since, speaking of Mr. 
Redman, that she felt complimented by a 
mere formal bow from him; to have him 
stop and shake hands with her, was an 
honor to be coveted; and a walk through 
the academy upon his arm, would be rare 
felicity.” 

“Well, I dare say she meant it, Mr. 
Rayburn, I feel very much exalted walk- 
ing beside you,” said Grace, honestly. 

“Ah, I did not expect flattery from you 
of all persons, Miss Grace; it is a fulsome 
weed ; your lips should only speak daisies 
and violets.” 

“But I spoke a pearl then, Mr. Ray- 
burn, for it was truth.” 

“Thanks for your kind praise then, I 
wish it was better merited. Is there any 
one in particular you would like me to 
point out, Miss Grace?” he asked, looking 
about him. 

“Who is the gentleman standing over 
by the cabinet of bric-a-brac? I saw 
him very often the summer of the exposi- 
tion.” 

“That is Commodore Tyson, a very 
learned gentleman in the science of pot- 
tery. He has one of the most valuable 
collections of ceramics in the country and 
is an enthusiast on the ‘lost art. An 
evening passed at his house is a most de- 
lightful treat; he will give one a liberal 
education on the subject in a couple of 
hours’ talk, for he is not alone eloquent 
and interesting, but instructive as well, 
in his conversation. I wish you could 
see some of his treasures. Among them, 
there is a Wedgewood téte-a-téte set, ex- 
quisite enough to set in gold and wear as 
ornaments, a perfect cameo of design and 
workmanship; a bit of turquoise minton, 
as delicately tinted as the stones in Mrs. 
Clymer’s necklace, and there is one rare 
Chinese vase, that stands upon a carved 
pedestal of teak wood in his drawing 
room, hundreds of years old, which he 
declares reverently is to him in it’s per- 
fect grace and simplicity, ‘almost a tem- 

le.’ ” 
= Of some hideous Chinese god?” 
laughed Grace. 

“Oh no, a Greek rather, Keramos one 
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might suspect. It is nearly Doric in it’s 
plain, simple, strong, beauty.” 

“Grace, have you seen the little 
painted poem of Miss Ware, over in the 
corner?” asked John Hall, coming over 
to the divan where Guy and his cousin 
were sitting. 

“«The song without words’? oh yes, 
isn’t it pretty? That is th. one I told 
vou Miss Powell said she could hear,” 
answered Grace, smiling, “ my ears were 
not as apt as my eyes, for I only saw the 
picture.” 

“T wonder what that said to her,” 
thought John. 

“One might expect the song Miss 
Powell would hear this evening, would 
be: ‘I dreamt that I dwelt in marble 
halls,’” said Guy Rayburn, bitterly, look- 
ing down the corridor toward where 
Tamzine’s tall slender figure, in its dark, 
well-fitting costume, stood out in fine re- 
lief beside Simon Blur’s short proportions. 

“Are you ready to go now, Grace?” 
asked John, looking tired and weary as 
he spoke. 

“Yes, at once if you wish; let us first 
say good-night to Mrs. Clymer and Miss 
Powell, however,” and taking John’s arm, 
Grace bid Guy good-evening, and joined 
Mrs. Clymer’s party, which now stood 
near the centre of the main hall. 

As usual, there was a crowd about the 
lady, and a “petite conversazione” in pro- 
gress. 

“Society is a huge quartette”—the 
speaker was a fine-looking, elderly gentle- 
man, with very gray hair and moustache, 
and very black eyes and eyebrows, and he 
held forth his views in a rather loud 
voice. “Society is a huge quartette,” he 
repeated. “There are only four kinds of 
people in the social scale: Firstly, those 
you feel and acknowledge to be your 
superiors in intelligence, education, and 
culture; from those we learn. Secondly, 
those whom you know to be your inferiors 
in the same qualities; and to whom per- 
haps you are the teacher. Thirdly, those 
who are your equals, but toward whom you 
feel no attraction whatever ; and fourthly, 
the chosen few for whom you have a 
sympathetic affinity, the magnets which 
draw out your best metal, and who give 
you their highest in exchange.” 

“But your quartette is not a harmonious 
one, Mr. Gray.” said one of the listeners. 

“Musically? No. Mathematically? 





Yes, it makes a whole. The whole of 
society,” replied the gentleman, smiling, 
and showing a set of sharp white teeth 
under the grizzled moustache. 

“T wonder which quarter I represent?” 
exclaimed a gay young lady. 

“You represent all four, in a degree, 
or rather in different degrees,” replied 
Mr. Gray. 

“You mean to say that I myself am a 
quartette?” laughed the young lady. 
“That is a new idea! I have been called 
a ‘team’ before, but I never believed my- 
self to be but one, individually!” 

“But you are one, my dear, one in a 
thousand,” and the gentleman made an 
old school bow with the compliment. 

“That is just what I have been telling 
Mr. Blur that he is, ‘one in a thousand,’” 
said Mrs. Clymer, at this juncture, ad- 
dressing those about her, much to the 
discomfiture of her niece, who looked 
annoyed at Mrs. Clymer’s long explana- 
tion. 


“He has just invited Miss Powell for a 


drive in the park behind his new Arabian 
horses; surely there are not many out of 
a ‘thousand’ who could pay her that 
compliment! She has not been through 
our park yet, you know. We have been 
waiting for its spring opening, and now 
that the trees and shrubs, and hills and 
dales, are adorning themselves in green 
and gold, she will have the pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of our lovely 
river drive, behind the superb pair of 
bays which are the property of Mr Blur, 
and the envy of all Sylvania.” 

Not a few of the young ladies in the 
group exclaimed their enthusiastic admi- 
ration of Mr. Blur’s new span, and looked 
their envy of the favored lady who had 
been invited to ride behind them. 

John Hall watched Tamzine’s face, 
and felt a pity that was not far from 
holding a certain mixture of contempt in 
its depths, as he saw her struggle with a 
composure she found it difficult to main- 
tain, feeling she was being weighed and 
found wanting in Mr. Hall’s scales of 
judgment. 

“Good-night, Tamzine,” said Grace. 
“Remember, you are not to go home 
without giving us a whole day’s visit.” 

“Does Miss Powell return to her home 
very soon?” inquired a gentleman ad- 
mirer near by. 

“She thinks she must leave us in May,” 
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replied Mrs. Clymer. “ But nous verrons,” 
with a smile and significaut look toward 
Mr. Blur. 

“ Good-evening, Miss Powell,” said John 
Hall, leaving Grace’s side, and coming 
closer to Tamzine. “You will not forget 
my ‘In Memoriam?’” he asked, in a low 
tone. 

“Your words sound funereal!” 

“Do they? Well, perhaps I have 
heard a knell; I certainly cannot ask you 
to write me an ‘epithalamiuim!’” 

“No! [have heard no bells yet, it is 
true, Mr. Hall; but,” and she glanced to- 
ward Grace as she continued, “ birds chirp 
news sometimes, and I will write you an 
epithalamium if you ask me.” 

John looked puzzled for a moment. 
Had Grace confided in her new girl 
friend, more than she as yet had in him? 
Was Guy, after all his talk about god- 
desses and Junos, going to choose the 
“nice little woman with the slippers, and 
muffins, and tea,” for his ideal wife? 

He smiled now, and feeling quite sure 
that he understood her meaning, replied : 

“Ah, yes; well, perhaps a poem of joy 
bells will not be inapropos ! ” 

Then Grace claimed his arm, and they 
said final good nights and took their de- 
parture. 

“And your congratulations are the 
only ones [ have not received this even- 
ing, Miss Powell! It is said a hero is 
never such to his valet. Does the artist 
teacher stand in as indifferent light to his 
pupil, T wonder ?” 

Guy Rayburn’s words were light and 
trifling enough, but the tone and manner 
in which they were addressed were some- 
what weightier. 

Tamzine turned aside from the group 
about her, and touching his arm with her 
fan, replied in & gay manner : 

“T could scarcely praise the ‘Cornaro’ 
without seeming vain, could 1? Every 
one has remarked the resemblance; 
almost wish you bad not made it so pro- 
nounced, Mr. Rayburn,” she added, more 
seriously. 

“T too, have heard the picture and the 
original coupled together this evening, in 
various remarks: on dit,” he whispered, in 
a suppressed passionate tone, as he bent 
lower over her, “on dit, a certain wealthy 
patron of art is about to purchase—both.” 

It was unworthy of Guy Rayburn’s 
noble nature, to thus cruelly and coarsely 





allow his passion to overmaster his kind 
heart and good breeding: but love yoked 
with jealousy make an ungovernable team, 
that run wildly away with reason, judg- 
ment, and self-control. He was ashamed 
and sorry the instant the impetuous words 
left his lips; but it was too late now—he 
felt that his hopes were all utterly 
wrecked. 

Since his tender appeal to Tamzine 
during her visit with her brother to his 
studio, when she had answered his prayer, 
not as he had dared hope, affirmatively 
and decidedly, but still with a faint sug- 
gestion of a possible future relenting, Guy 
had been silent. He would wait, he had 
determined; he would neither urge nor 
hasten her slow and reluctant acceptance 
of his suit: she was a strange, rare crea- 
ture, she should be humored in her 
strange, rare ways. She had consented 
to accept the ring he begged her to take 
as a gift of friendship; she might consent 
to wear it as more, some time. He would 
wait, silently and with the divine patience 
of great love. But now! 

He watched the expressions that flitted 
over her face, with the fascination it is 
said a prisoner at the bar feels when he 
greedily scans the countenances of the 
jury who have brought in the verdict. 
Guilty or not guilty? 

A vivid scarlet dyed her pale face and 
brow for an instant, then receded, leav- 
ing ‘hem pallid in their intense whiteness. 
She was speechless for a moment, then 
raising her eyes to his, she answered him 
with a calm dignity. 

“That ‘they,’ Mr. Rayburn, should 

tterly mistake my character and so mis- 
judge me, I regret: that you,” with a 
reproachful look that cut him to the 
quick, “that you should do so, and repeat 
to me your opinion, I sincerely deplore.” 

Then, with an inclination of her head, 
she turned from him, and requested Mr. 
Blur, who was standing not far distant, 
to accompany her home. 

“Fool, fool, fool,’ came the cry from 
the lips and heart of the man: but the 
successful artist went on his way through 
the galleries, admired and envied by all 
who beheld the creator of “the picture of 
the season,” the beautiful “Catharine 
Cornaro ;” and little did the gay crowd 
who saw him imagine that in his proud 
breast there lay, deeper than they could 
see, so bitter an opinion of himself. 
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According to her promise, Miss Powell 
wrote her “Recollection of the Symphony 
in Verse,” and sent it to Mr. Hall, and in 
one of the April numbers of the weekly 
press prominent place was given to the 
following : 


IM WALDE. 


A SYMPHONY BY JOACHIM RAFF. 


I 


The artist’s magic wand moves in the air, 

And swift we are transported to a wood, 

Where dusky glooms and lonely solitude 

Await sweet nature’s waking fresh and fair. 

Above the towering heads of fringéd trees, 

We seem to see faint, fleecy clouds roll on, 

To make a pathway for the rosy dawn, 

Before whom boughs bend low with stirring 
breeze. 

Birds wake te warble unto birds again, 

While lesser insect lives take up tne strain, 

And chirp and murmur, sweet and shrill and 
clear. 

A burst of golden sunshine pours a flood 

Of light, melodious air upon the wood, 

And makes the day all glorious appear. 


Il. 


Soft summer winds waft warm and wanton 
sighs, 

That float up to the shadow of a moon, 

Which seems to rest, as in some dreamy swoon, 

Upon a background of pale, starry skies. 

The rustle of soft wings sounds through the 
trees, 

And from some distant, dark, sequestered vale, 

The sweet song of the lonely nightingale 

Is borne upon the perfumed breath of leaves. 

A livelier measure, tinkling, then succeeds, 

From wild-flower bells and pipes of willow 
reeds ; 

And dancing dryads fill the air around 

With airy flitting figures, tripping light, 

And hushing all the voices of the night, 

Till nature slumbers in a sleep profound. 


III. 


Now hark! the horns and bugles blow and 
blare, 
The huntsmen wild come rushing quickly by, 
With tramp of hurried feet, that seem to fly 
Swift through the forest, as on wings of air. 
Oh, master mind of art! to paint in tone, 
From little shifting atoms of sweet sound, 
Which through the music universe abound, 
Such vivid pictures! Not the ear alone 
Is ravished, but the inner sight as well, 
Acknowledges the grand power of thy spell ; 
And light, and sound, and feeling all unite 
To praise the mighty master’s mind, and hand 
Who wrote, and too the magic wielding of the 
wand, 
That showed us such pure pictures of delight. 


-Rayburn : 





CHAPTER XIII. 


SPRING FLOODS. 


Copious rains set in for a couple of 
weeks following the advent of Spring, 
according to the calendar; rains that not- 
withstanding they interfered with Miss 
Powell’s drive through the park at once, 
were nevertheless advantageous toward 
presenting that lovely spot in all the 
beauty and fulness of its spring costume, 
when the day finally arrived for the 
promised drive. 

Mr. Blur had been exceedingly polite 
in his daily expressions of regret over the 
state of the weather, during the wet spell, 
and Mrs. Clymer so warm in her recep- 
tion of both his calls and his apologies, 
that a looker on might have mistaken 
her for the lady who was thus obliged to 
forego the pleasure of the drive. 

“'Tamzine is so quiet and reserved,” 
she complained to herself, “it really be- 


hooves me to make an effort fo ‘appear _ 


pleased at this really marked piece of 
attention on Simon Blur’s part ”—and so 
Mr. Blur and Mrs. Clymer conversed and 
laughed, and talked during the various 
calls he made, while Tamzine listened, 
and smiled, and was quiet. 

Her thoughts were busy enough, how- 
ever, if her speech was silent. Mr. Ray- 
burn’s words troubled her. Were people 
coupling her name with that of this rich 
man? She was powerless to resent the 
rumor of his attentions. She could not. 
He had not, even in the remotest manner, 
until this invitation to drive had been 
made, shown her reason to imagine he 
felt more than an interest in her as Mrs. 
Clymer’s niece, and possibly a little as 
one connected with art as her vocation, 
for he affected the patronage of the fine 
arts. She was too proud, now, to refuse 
to ride with him, because of Guy Ray- 
burn’s jealous outburst; but his words 
troubled her, notwithsanding. 

Since the evening of the artist’s recep- 
tion Tamzine had seen very little of Guy 
they had met and _ parted 
daily in their intercourse at the academy, 
as teacher and pupil, to be sure, but the 
old-time friendly intimacy was at an end. 

A few days following their little pas- 
sage at arms, Guy had been the recipient 
of a package containing his gift of the 
pansy circlet: the few words accompany- 
ing it ran thus; 
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“T can never wear your ring, Mr. Rayburn. I 
therefore return it to you with thanks for your 
many kindnesses. 

TAMZINE M. M. PowE.t.” 

Of Grace and John Hall she had seen 
nothing since the reception. She had 
written and sent John her poem Im Walde, 
as she had promised, and he had returned 
her a published copy; but his promise of 
“something in return,” had not yet been 
fulfilled: she supposed he had doubtless 
forgotten it: if, as he had half confessed 
to her that night, joy bells were to ring 
out for his nuptials shortly, his thoughts 
were consequently occupied with his fair 
cousin and bride. 

How happy they must be! Grace 
would make a sweet, affectionate wite: 
she wished them all joy, peace and 
happiness in their new life to come, and 
she would go see Grace, and tell her as 
much, one day before she left for home. 

“What is the matter, Tamzine?” asked 
Mrs. Clymer, one evening, as her niece 
sighed deeply at the conclusion of one of 
Mr. Blur’s playful, if somewhat heavy 
anecdotes. He had made his usual call 
to say something about the ride in pros- 
pect; but this time the weather promised 
fuir, and he was hopeful and cheerful. 

“The matter? Why? What?” asked 
Tamzine, rousing from her reverie. “I 
beg pardon, this warm spring night has 
affected me sleepily : I was only half awake 
when you spoke. What did you ask, 
Mr. Blur?” and she made a violent at- 
tempt to fan herself into a suitable atten- 
tion to his words. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing of any moment, 
Miss Tamzine,” replied Mr. Blur, a little 
nervously. “I was merely relating an 
amusing anecdote concerning a late specu- 
lation in pork; but I dare sav it would 
not have interested you. What I in- 
tended to ask you, however, was this: 
will you honor me by taking our long 
anticipated drive to-morrow? The weather 
seems to be fairly settled; the roads are in 
good condition, and the park is lookin 
very handsome. At what hour shall 
call?” 

Tamzine sighed again, but she tried to 
look 9 eg tg and smiled as she answered: 

“You are very kind to allow the invi- 
tation to ‘stand’ so long, Mr. Blur. I 
will be ready at four o clock.” 

“You are the very luckiest girl I ever 
saw, Tamzine,” cried Mrs. Clymer, cheer- 

VoL. cvu1.—31 





fully, after Mr. Blur had taken his de- 
parture, looking very happy and pleased. 
“There is not another lady in Sylvania 
who has had the honor of riding behind 
those horses; you are to be envied.” 

“Why, is that considered a piece of 
good fortune in the city? In the country 
we are not accustomed to make sv much 
of a simple invitation to ride,” coolly re- 
plied Tamzine. 

“But you don’t have such horses in 
Lion, my dear, and such men as Simon 
Blur are” — 

“Not to be found in Lion? No, I 
never came across any, but I have existed 
nevertheless,” and Tamzine ran on up to 
her room, laughing at her aunt’s look of 
dismay and disapproval at her audacity. 

The morrow dawned bright and beau- 
tiful, and at four o’clock Simon Blur 
proudly drew up his handsome team be- 
tore Mrs. Ray-Clymer’s door, and handed 
Miss Powell into the new English drag 
which he had bought expressly for this 
drive. 

Spring rains and sunshine had worked 
their magic spell upon the landscape, and 
tender tints and bright colors broke out 
into bloom on hill and roadside. The 
winding river sparkled and dimpled on 
its course, and bore gayly-decked barges 
and sculls over its smooth surface; gay 
banners of hyacinths and tulips, red, 
white, purple, and gold, flung out their 
flags on great fields of green; bushes 
of the crimson bloom of pyrus japonica 
heid up torches of flame-like scarlet flow- 
ers, while through the veiling mist of 
tender leaves upon the trees, sparrows, 
robins, and blackbirds, chattered of nests, 
and sang in chorus, the universal out- 
burst of nature: 


“Spring, Spring, beautiful Spring.’ 


“You enjoy riding,” said Mr. Blur, 
noticing the keen pleasure with which 
Tamzine watched the paces of the thor- 
oughbreds, There was one thing Simon 
Blur could do well, and that was handle 
the ribbons; and like most women, Tam- 
zine admired that accomplishment in a 
man. 

“ Yes, indeed,” she replied gayly, “when 
I am with some one who knows how to 
drive.” 

Her companion smiled, pleased at this 
unusual praise on her part. 

“You can do something in that line 
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ourself, your aunt tells me; I did not 

now, until the other day, that you could 
do anything but paint; but she says you 
can drive a horse better than most men,” 
and he looked down at the rather large 
but shapely gloved hands, and thought 
they well might hold the reins as well as 
the brush. 

“T am a country girl, vou know.” 

“But you don’t look it, Miss Powell: 
you haven’t the country gait nor air. 
Speaking of horses, however,” he con- 
tinued, “you ought to have a pair of 
ponies. I saw a pair the other day I am 
sure you would fancy, Miss Powell.” 

“Did you? Well I am sorry I cannot 
buy them!” she laughed; “I shall have 
to paint a great many pictures before I 
can buy ponies. Our old horse at home 
is all I shall be able to drive for some 
time yet.” 

“Oh don’t speak so discouragingly : 
you may drive a span before you are 
many years older, Miss Powell. Ak, 
look out there,” he cried, warning a dar- 
ing urchin who crossed their path, just es- 
caping a graze from their wheels. 

The path was full of handsome equip- 
ages, and not a few heads were curiously 
turned to see the lady accompanying Mr. 
Blur. He rarely drove any one out, 
and was never known to ask a lady. 
Those who recognized Miss Powell, smiled 
and bowed, and nodded their heads con- 
gratulatorily at the sight as they passed ; 
while those who did not know her, won- 
dered if Simon Blur was actually going 
to commit matrimony at this late hour in 
life. It certainly meant something seri- 
ous for “Old Moneybags” to be playing 
the gallant. 

“That is a pretty bit of scenery over 
there,” he said, pointing to the city that 
lay before them, bathed in a pale haze of 
warm afternoon sunshine. 

Tamzine looked in the direction indi- 
cated. The tall spires and domes of the 
city’s churches and buildings glittered 
and sparkled, while here and there the 
smoke from its many manufactories rose 
up in spiral columns, exultingly it seemed, 
even above the steeples and towers. 

“Every one of those smoking chimneys 
tells of flourishing business,” he said 
proudly, “all running full time; there’s 
millions in that smoke—there’s certainly 
‘fire’ there,” he added, laughing at his 
joke. 





Tamzine turned her head and looked 
backward, toward the river and woods 
and hills. 

“Perhaps you prefer that sort of 
scenery best,” he said, seeing her move- 
ment, “artists generally do, they like 
nature unadorned. I suppose you would 
like to see all the beautiful places abroad, 
Miss Powell—Rome and Egypt, and all 
those spots that you artists put in your 
pictures ?” 

“Yes, I should like to see the works 
of the great masters,” replied Tarozine, 
briefly. She would not talk to this man 
of her dreams and ambitions. 

“Well,” said he, then stopped abruptly: 
“well,” he went on again, more encour- 
agingly, “no doubt bat that you will go 
abroad some day, Miss Powell, and see 
everything you want to. I am quite sure 
you can go if you want to.” 

They had reached the handsome man- 
sion that crowns the hill now, the house 
which has open, hospitable doors and 
bountiful tables ready, at any hour, for all 
who command. 

Tamzine saw at once from the obse- 
quiousness with which they were received 
by both proprietdr and servants, that 
they were expected guests whom the host 
thought it worth while to receive with 
ostentation. And she was not therefore 
surprised to find a dainty repast awaiting 
them in one of the pretty rooms whose long 
windows opened down to the floor, an 
framed picturesque glimpses of the park. 

Beside being a connoisseur in horse 
flesh, Simon Blur was also a connoisseur 
in the “art of dining,” and was really 
something of a dainty epicure. It was 
no vulgar spread, therefore, to which Miss 
Powell was bid, but simply a delicate 
little feast, which if not spiritual and of 
reason and soul, was at least corporeal 
and of the body and appetite. Mr. Blur 
evidently meant to hold out al! the at 
tractions of the worldly goods and pos 
sessions, with which he,might endow 4 
bride, in this afternoon’s entertainment. 

Tamzine curiously enjoyed the novel 
situation. She had heard her aunt and 
friends talk rapturously about petits soupers 
and dejeunér a la fourchette, at the park; 
but she had never in all her life been 
“treated” in just this manner. To be sure, 


she had accepted a few invitations from. 


gentlemen to attend 2 lecture, opera, or 
some Shakespearian reading, with an ice- 
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cream refreshment after; but just this 
sort of entertainment had never. been on 
her amusement programme before. 

There was something very pleasant in 
the possession of wealth after all, she 
thought, as she sat there enjoying the 
novelty of the scene. How deferential 
they all were tc Mr. Blur. Money was 
power. How many delightful things it 
could produce. One could own houses and 
lands and horses, and travel. She supposed 
Mr. Blur could go to Europe to-morrow if 
he wanted to. She raised her eyes just then, 
and met his own dull gray ones watching 
her reverie, kindly, but with a disagree- 
able earnestness. And she felt a certain 
revulsion toward him. Why should he 
look at her so? There was no money in 
the world could tempt her to go with him 
—apywhere. Then she hated herself for 
thinking of him in that connection, and 
she colored, with a petty anger at her 
thoughts. 

“IT am glad that you have enjoyed the 
drive, Miss Tamzine,” he said, in answer 
to her expression of thanks for his kind- 
ness, on their way home. “I am very 
glad: I assure you I would like to con- 
tribute to your happiness and enjoyment 
every day of your life, if it were only in 
my power. I am a plain man, Miss 
Powell, and what I am going to say now, 
Pll say in a few plain words. have 
taken a warm liking to you, and I would 
like to make you my wife. I will take 
you to Europe, where yeu can study and 
paint all you want to. I will not inter- 
fere in your plans in that direction; on 
the contrary, if money is any object, I 
will do much toward aiding them. I can- 
not talk art, perhaps, as you would like 
to have your husband; but I can admire 
it, and I assure you I feel a warm, honest 
regard for you, both as a woman and an 
artist. You may not care to hear it, 
perhaps, Miss Powelll, I don’t know that it 
will have any weight with you, but”—he 
paused a moment as if to gather strength 
—“but I never in my life before have 
met a woman I cared to marry; but I 
like you, I want you—by heavens, I’d 
give” —his few plain words had become 
almost eloquent, and he stopped, overcome 
by an emotion he could not control. 

In the spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to love; it is in the heart of 
the middle-aged man, and the passeé 
woman, that when love comes, it is with 





the depth, and strength, and uncontrolla- 
ble force of spring floods ! 

For a moment Tamzine forgot her re- 
pugnance to the man, forgot even Guy 
Rayburn’s report of the on dit of society 
regarding the man’s purchase of her. A 
rush of tumultuous thought surged 
through her brain, sweeping away all 
other recollections but this: 

“ Here is a way open to me; a way to 
the realization of my wildest dreams—to 
go abroad and study!” A thought of 
John Hall’s cold praise of her vocation 
came into her mind, and a half-reckless 
feeling rose in her heart to accept the 
hand of this man, who would look up to 
her and worship her, who would not sneer 
and contemptously look down upon her 
efforts. She would show John Hall that, 
in spite of his words and looks, she - 

“ Take time, take time—I do not want 
to hurry you, Miss Powell,” said Mr. 
Blur, watching his companion’s face, and 
half fearing, half hoping for her answer; 
“T have waited a long time for this mo- 
ment; I can wait still longer for your 
reply : I—” 

Tamzine came to herself with a sudden 
shock. What was she dreaming of! No, 
no, no, she could not sell herself. Why 
had she not replied at once, and told the 
man no, and no, and no! Had she been 
tempted by the devil? Had not John 
Hall said ambition was Satan’s agent ? 

“Mr. Blur,” she began hurriedly, and 
with a passionate warmth that took him 
by surprise, as she turned her face upon 
him, quivering, as it was, with her intense 
mood of suffering. 

“No, Mr. Blur, forgive me for not an- 
swering you atonce. You are very kind: 
I thank you for your offer. But I can- 
not be your wife.” 

“Not no! are you sure it must be no?” 
he persisted, looking at her entreatingly. 
“T will do anything, anything in the 
world to please you—there is nothing—” 

She looked him full in the eyes now, 
and there was that in their gaze that con- 
vinced him of her earnestness. 

“You can promise nothing, Mr. Blur, 
that would tempt me to marry where | 
do not love. I am sorry if I pain you, 
but I must persist in refusing your offer. 
Again, I thank you,” and Tamzine turned 
her head away and was silent. 

“Well,” he sighed, after they had ridden 
some distance without speaking, “ well, I 
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suppose that is right; but I am sorry 
that it cannot be as I would have it.” 

The ride was ended at last, and 
Tamzine felt relieved when leaving her 
at the door, Mr. Blur bade her good-bye 
without coming in. 

“T suppose you are right, Miss Powell,” 
he said once more, “but I would have 
tried to make you happy.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. Blur, but I 
would not have made your life any happier 
than my own would have been, in such a 
marriage.” 

Mrs. Clymer met her niece at the door 
as she entered the hall, and scrutinized 
her pale face eagerly. 

“Well?” she said, interrogatively. 


“T am tired, auntie; I will talk to you 
| to-morrow; I don’t care for any tea, 
please excuse me,” said Tamazine, in a 
weary tone, as she endeavored to pass her 
aunt and ascend the stairs. 

“Have you nothing to tell me that 
will ‘burn’ if you keep it?” said Mrs, 
Clymer, trying to catch a better sight of 
Tamzine’s face. 

“ Nothing,” replied her niece, turning 
now, and looking Mrs. Clymer full in the 
eyes. 

“ And you have refused Simon Blur!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Clymer, in a stage whisper 
of horrified astonishment. 

Tamzine bowed her head, and went on 
up the stairs without speaking. 





(To be concluded.) 
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THE DREAM OF HOME. 


I loitered down the shady way 
That ends beside the spring, 

The mossy stones and drops at play 
Kept up a muffled ring. 


The stream went trickling down the dell, 
With sound of dreary rain ; 

The swaying tree-tops wave their spell— 
I was at home again. 


The sunset’s pleasant ruddiness, 
Was on the gray old barn ; 

The careless winds went rudderless 
Through the long reefs of corn. 


The heavy grass upon the hill 
Was rippling in the breeze ; 

The daisies buried ’gainst their will, 
Liker mermaids under seas. 


The little rush-encircled pond, 
Looked just as dear and fair 

As when it graced the castle ground 
I builded in the air. 


Upon the meadow brooklet’s brink, 
Stood brother Freddie’s mill; 

1 paused a little while to think— 
The mill and heart were still. 


The cresses of two dreary years 
Have clogged its rattling song ; 
The brook, as if its source were tears, 
Crept silently along. 


I lingered yet along the ways, 
In happiest hours I’d known, 

And caught the first star’s trembling rays, 
And marked the old pine’s moan. 


Then hurried up the grassy walk, 
And stood within the hall: 

A murmur as of pleasant talk, 
Comes through the parting wall. 


I sought the cushioned corner chair 
Where idle hours were whiled ; 

’Twas nothing strange to see me there— 
My mother looked and smiled. 


And little Nannie’s roguish laugh 
Rang out so full and free, 

When, lassoing with silken scarf, 
She chanced to capture me. 


The flowers I’d tended only seemed 
To know I was a guest— 

The flowers in childhood I had gleaned 
As loveliest and best. 


But both, as if ’twould be less kind 
To boast their sweet intent, 

On salver of the silent wind 
Their welcomings were sent. 


How wintry seemed the brooklet’s flow, 
How wrong its babbling way, 

That dared to mock at “long ago,” 
And woke me to “to-day.” 


Yet, in the hour of loneliness, 
What memory can come 
With soothing half so sweet as this— 


My simple dream of home? 


Neu P. OLDEN. 
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umns of this book. ] 


[In response to the many requests made by persons when visiting our office as well as by mail, 
we have decided to re-print each month some of the old tales that appeared in Gopry’s 
Book in the past, and we trust that not only those who have desired us to re-print these stories 
will receive pleasure in reading them, especially as they are inaccessible except through the col- 
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When I went to bed that night I 
dreamed I was getting married to Kitty, 
but when I went to kiss the bride it was 
Mrs. Mousetrap, and just as I kissed her 
two of her front teeth fell out. When I 
came to the table next morning, I 
couldn’t help thinking of my dream, and 
I stole a sly glance across the table to see 
if the widow’s teeth were sound; not 
that it was a matter at ail interesting to 
me, only my dream put me in mind 
of it. Her teeth were as white and regu- 
lar as the grains down an ear of green 
corn; and instead of looking a little 
older by broad daylight, I thought she 


appeared full as well as by gaslight. Her 
cheeks were as red as-pinies, and I 


couldn’t help wishin’ Kitty knew how to 
fix her hair like Mrs. Mousetrap’s. She 
wore a sassy lookin’ jacket—zouaves, I be- 
lieve, is the name for ’em—trimmed off 
with black velvet; under that a white 
fixin’, all embroidered, with under-sleeves 
and gold bracelets, and a silk skirt, plenty 
good enough for a party. It took the 
shine off Kitty’s pink calico, though I 
knew I ought to be ashamed of myself 
for thinking so. I made up my mind if 
I got better acquainted with the widow, 
I'd ask her for the pattern for a sister of 
mine, so’s Kitty could purty herself up 
when I got back. It did not strike me 
at that time that such kind of things 
would be out of their sphere, as the 
women-folks say, churning, washing dishes, 
and baking pies, which Kitty was so 
clever at. When the widow offered me 
the butter, I noticed what beautiful hands 
she had: a wedding ring and mourning 
ring on the third finger. Now, I'd caleu- 
lated to get along the first year me and 
Kitty set up housekeeping, without any 
hired girl, which was common ‘for young 
people in the country, but them soft, 
white hands set me to thinking maybe 
I'd better hire a girl to do the rough 
work, so’s to give Kitty’ s hands a chance. 

I was gettin’ dreadful extravagant no- 
tions staying in New York citv; my two 
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thousand dollars didn’t look any bigger 
than two hundred before I left home. 
Mrs. Mousetrap was as gay and lively as 
if she’d never shed a tear in her life, yet 
she’d come within an ace of blubbering 
right out on my shoulder the evening 
before, she felt so bad at something, I 
never precisely made out what. That 
disagreeable little girl of hers wasn’t 
around to bother her; I heard her tell a 
waiter to carry Miss Arabella’s breakfast 
up to her room. All the boarders indeed 
seemed in excellent spirits, passing sly 
jokes around the table; and all of ’em 
were extra polite to me. The young 
man that sat next to me on the left side— 
a very serious young man with a pale 
face and nice clothes—said to me, in a 
low voice, that he hoped I'd have a good 
time while 1 stayed among ’em, and 
escape all the traps set to catch the un- 
wary. I told him I reckoned I could 
take care of myself. Another one asked 
me how I liked “the enchantress.” I[ 
told him I hadn’t been to the theatre— 
I'd promised father not to go; and then 
he laughed and said it was not necessary 
to go to Niblo’s to see the Enchantress— 
that they had one especially engaged to 
act, morning, noon, and night, at this 
private boarding-house. The landlady 
said, “tut, tut, Mr. Brown,” and shook 
her head; the widow gave him a look 
that I should a-thought would have made 
him feel rather crawly; but the next 
minute she was sweeter than new milk, 
and said : 

“Tt’s perfectly surprising, Mr. Bean- 
pole, to meet a young gentleman who 
considers it worth while to respect his 
father’s opinions. Don’t go to the thea- 
tre! Really, you must be a model—lI 
was going to say, almost an angel! One 
could repose so much confidence in a 
person of such character !” 

I’d never been called anything like an 
angel before, and I didn’t know that | 
resembled one; so I blushed up to the 
roots of my hair and looked foolish, won 
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dering why Kitty had never discovered 
my seraphic tendencies, when this hand- 
some stranger had found them out so 
quick. 

“She’s already ‘reposing confidence; 
her ready affections are beginning to 
twine around the Beanpole,” I heard the 
pale young man whispering to somebody 
next to him. I was so mad I could have 
kicked him under the table, insinuating 
such things about that unprotected female 
widow, with no one to take her part—to 
say nothing of the familiar use he made 
of my own name, which I don’t allow 
trifled with: it stands as high as most 
people’s, and I wa’n’t brought up to be 
ashamed of it. 

After breakfast I went down to the 
lower part of the city to see about buying 
my groceries. I wanted to get ’em shipped 
so’s they’d be home before me. I found 
things riz awfully; tea, and sugar, and 
coffee, was way up, so that the few hun- 
dred dollars I reckoned to lay out in that 
way, didn’t seem to go any distance in 
getting up a stock. It scarcely took an 
hour to buy what I’d calculated on in 
that line; and then, not knowing how to 
pass the rest of the time, I sat down on a 
hogshead of sugar, and took out my list 
of small fixings. Mother had charged 
me to be very particular to get all the 
little things—they was what made a store 
populus, she said. Spice, combs, sooth- 
ing-syrup (if I should forget that all the 
babies in Beanville would cry out against 
me), shoe-blacking, nails, corset-laces, 
snuff (if I didn’t get a good quality of 
the two last, ’d be sure to lose Miss 
Sniffle’s patternage, and she had money 
to spend, if she was an old maid), rhubarb, 
writin’-paper, peppermint-drops, needles 
and pins, coffee-mills, axes and hoes, arti- 
ficials, buttons, bonnet-linings, brimstone, 
candle-sauffers, powder and shot, clothes- 
lines, zephyr-worsted, (every possible 
shade, for the Square’s daughter was do- 
ing her piece for the State fair, and I’d 
make a mortal enemy of her if I left out 
a single hue), Brandreth’s pills, a good 
assortment of thread, a few spelling and 
reading books, tape, turpentine, hoop- 
skirts (the bigger the hoops the faster 
they’d go off), suspenders, thimbles— 
wall, I saw to once I’d got myself into 
business, and so it turned out. I got so 
tired walking about with my new tight 





boots on, and ’twas getting along towards | 


dinner-time (as they call it in the city 
—supper, I should say) and I’d had noth- 
ing to eat but a slice of pineapple, a stick 
of candy, and a quart of peanuts, that I 
just give up of ever getting through, and 
bought the stock in trade, basket and all, 
of a small boy at the corner of Canal St., 
who was hollowin’ buttons, blacking and 
shoe-laces, with all his might. I got the 
hull concern for seventy-five cents, and 
considered myself pretty nigh through, 
except them bothering worsteds. I made 
up my mind Id take a hull day to them, 
before I’d run the risk of drivin’ the 
Square’s daughter to some other store; 
and so I got in a ’bus and hauled up at 
B. St., and by the way, I made a trade 
during the ride, for a little boy in the 
’bus told his mother he needed a new pair 
of shoe-strings, and there was a man that 
had some. She looked at me sort of 
puzzled—for I was dressed to fits—and 
then at my basket, and I saw she didn’t 
dare to ask me, so I says, “Ma’an, if 
your boy wants some shoe-strings, he can 
have ’em—two cents a pair.” She took 
‘em, and I took the two cents, and that 
was the first thing I ever sold in the 
storekeeping line. I didn’t care very 
much for the two cents, but I couldn’ 
resist the chance of tradin’. 

I had to stand on the steps and wait 
for the girl to open the door—they keep 
the doors locked in the daytime in New 
York city—as soon as she opened it, and 
her eyes fell on my basket, she said they 
didn’t want anything and I mustn’t have 
the impertinence to come to the front hall- 
door again, and was jist agoing to slam it 
in my face; but I pushed in and met 
Mrs. Mousetrap coming out of the parlor. 
She clapped her hands together as if 
she wa’n’t more’n eight years old, and 
cried out : 

“Oh, Mr. Beanpole, I’m so glad you've 
got back! Do you know how to play 
back-gammon? If you do, go put away 
your things, and come down to the parlor 
and play with me till dinner’s on the 
table. The boarders are all out, and I’m 
so lonesome.” 

“T can’t play back-gammon, but I can 
play a first-rate game of checkers,” says 1. 

“Oh, can you?” says she, “so can L 
And I can learn you the other game, It 
will be charming. If you hurry, we'll 
have half an hour before dinner.” 

I wasn’t much delighted to hear this 
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for I was desperate hungry, but she 
looked so coaxin’ and tickled to see me, 
I couldn’t help taking out a pair of side- 
combs which was among the contents of 
my purchase, and handin’ ’em to her, as 
I went up stairs. She took ’em with a 
smile like a honey-plate and put ’em in 
her pocket, and I never saw ’em atter- 
wards. They looked like the real shell, 
and was worth eight cents at retail. 

When I’d washed my hands and 
brushed my hair as slick as I could get 
it, I came down to the parlor, where she 
was waiting for me, with the checker- 
board spread out on a little table and my 
chair sot ready for me to take a seat and 
begin. Her daughter was a-plaving the 
pianer to pieces, and couldn’t hear what 
we'said ; she turned round and give nie a 
sassy little nod when I came in, stared at 
her mother and me a minnit as if she 
would eat us up, and then turned round 
to her playin’ again. 

We played three games, and she beat 
me every time, for I was so took up with 
her talk and with watching her pretty 
hand that I couldn’t play half equal to 
my usual skill. While we was busy the 
other boarders began to drop in, and the 
pale fellow winked to Mr. Brown, and 
there was a good deal of fun, which I 
wasn’t such a foo! as not to see. I knew 
they thought I was green, and that the 
widow was going to take me in, but I 
knew she wasn’t. I knew what they 
didn’t—that I was already engaged to a 
young lady to home worth a dozen 
widows—and as [ thought of how Kitty 
looked as she waved her handkerchiet 
after the cars when I started, I sighed. 

“Are you in trouble, Mr. Beanpole?” 
asked my partner, just letting an edge 
of her soft little hand touch mine as she 
placed a checker, and looked up into my 
eyes with thrilling sympathy. 

I saw the young man poke the other 
slyly in the ribs, which roused my dander 
so, that touching glance had no more 
effect than fire on a patent-safe. 

“JT ain’t in no particular trouble, Mrs. 
Mousetrap, except that I’m a little home- 
sick, and a good deal hungry,” I an- 
paren, looking at the man, and not at 
ner. 

They suddenly cooled down and _pre- 
tended to be listening to Miss Arabella’s 
music; I guess they was afraid I’d get 
up and thrash them. 





“ It’s terrible to be homesick—ah, terri- 
ble!” murmured the widow, dropping 
her cheek in her hand, and forgetting it 
was her move. “I’ve been so homesick 
since my own dear home was desolated. 
Though not quite up to my ideal, it was 
still a home—ah, when shall I have an- 
other? When shall I again fee! the 
protecting arm of one stronger, more 
fitted to cope—pardon me Mr. Beanpole, 
I forgot that I was speaking to an entire 
stranger; though vou do not seem like a 
stranger’ to me. I must have met that 
face before, if only in my dreams,” and 
brushing her cambric handkerchief across 
her eyes, she beamed another lingering 
glance at me. Arabella was playing so 
loud the others couldn’t hear what she 
was saying. I colored up, and dropped 
my eyes; I was glad to hear the dinner- 
bell, for I didn’t know how to answer her, 
she said evervthing in such an impressive 
way. 

“Poor thing !” thought I, “if she only 
knew I was engaged, maybe she could 
prevent herself falling in love with me. 
I must take some chance to tell her. It 
may save her a broken heart.” 

At the sound of the bell she started 
up as bright as ever. “Now you can 
have your dinner, since you’re so hungry 
as to make you cross.) What are you 
going to do this evening? If you aren't 
going out, I might learn you back-gam- 
mon, as I promised. It’s so nice!” 

“You’d better learn, Mr. Beanpole,” 
put in one of the boarders ; “ you'll never 
have a better teacher; she’s taught us 
all.” 

“ Arabella, pet, come !” said the widow, 
in a hurry. 

“I wish you wouldn’t ‘ pet’ me down 
stairs, and box my ears up stairs, 
mamma,” said that smeet miss, looking 
at me instead of her mother, and then 
darting off toward the dining-room like 
a chicken towards a corn-crib. 

“ Ah, Mr. Beanpole, if you knew the 
trials of a mother, that child is so wild 
—though she means no harm. I suppose 
I have failed in my government because 
I was such a child myself when she was 
given me—a mere, mere child, a perfect 
baby! And I am scarcely yet competent 
to the task. I am afraid [ shall never 
be anything but a confiding child.” 

She sighed and looked at me, like a 
bird at a cherry, so charmingly that for 
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the life «cf me I couldn’t believe them 
marks which, now I was so close to her, 
I saw about her eyes like the tracks of a 
crow in plowed ground, was anything 
after all, unless it was because she had 
cried so much for somebody to lean upon. 

“ Yes, ma'am,” said I, not knowing ex- 
actly what to say. “I see you have a 
great deal of confidence.” 

And them two pesky fellows behind us 
snickered in their handkerchiefs, and the 
widow got red in the face—I’m sure I 
don’t know why. She seemed huffy for 
some little time; but she probably saw 
that I meant nothing bad, and before the 
puddin’ came on the table she was as 
sweet as ever. 

Wall, we went back to the parlor after 
supper; I wanted to read the evening 
paper, but she got me down to the board 
again and began to learn me back-gam- 
mon. After a while everybody went out. 
The married lady boarder went up to see 
to her baby; the young men went off up 
town; I’d have liked, myself, to have 
gone and took a ride up and down Broad- 
way by gaslight, but if I’d been setting 
on shoemaker’s wax J, couldn’t have been 
stuck tighter to my chair. And now 
comes the durndest part of the hull story! 
What happened that night has ever been 
and will ever remain to me a mystery. I 
thought I had my share of common 
sense, but I’m willing to own the corn—e 
bigger fool than ’Bijah Beanpole never 
went and gone and put his foot in it. 

She learned me the rudiments, as th: 
school-teachers say, and we played after :. 
fashion; though we, or rather she, did 
more talking than playing. I couldn’t 
purtend to remember half nor hundredth 
part of what she said, her tongue went 
like a locomotive, only it went as soft 
and pleasant as if the cars were glass and 
the track silver. Every once and awhile 
she would stop playing, lean her elbow on 
the table, and rest her head on her hand, 
when she wanted to say something par- 
ticular. 

It was a good way to show her arm, 
which had nothing but a lace undersleeve 
below the short sleeve of her black silk 
dress; and her curls, too, which were as 
black and shining as her dress, and 
dropped almost down to the table. She'd 
got everything out of me about my father 
and mother, my business, how much cap- 
ital I had, and I was just clearing my 





throat to try and hint something about 
Kitty, when she dropped her head into 
her hand, leaned over the little table, 
raised her eyes thoughtfully to mine, and 
said: 

“ Two thousand dollars isn’t as much 
of a capital as a young man needs to start 
on now-a-days. If you had about five 
thousand, say, and some credit, you could 
set up a store that would attract attention 
and keep down rivals.” 

“Yas, but I hav’n’t,” says I. 

“ But couldn't you get it?” says she. 

“Not without mortgaging the farm,” 
says I, “and I wouldn’t ask father to do 
that.” 

“Of course not. But you might take 
a partner, Mr. Beanpole.” 

“Vd rather not,” says I, “it’s safer to 
be alone.” 

“Qh,” says she, “I mean a sleeping 
partner. For instance, you might marry 
some woman who might put that much 
in ” 


ing my head. 

I'd expected to get a preity good set- 
ting-out with Kitty, for her father was 
well-to-do; he’d put us up a small house, 
likely, and furnish it, and Kitty would 
have lots of china and linen, and a cow, 
and all the little things; but as for ask- 
ing her father to give us three thousand 
dollars cash down, I knew better. I 
wished that I had that much more capi- 
tal; for, as I was saying in the morning, 
coming to New York had enlarged my 
ideas of business amazingly. 

“TI know you could,” whispered Mrs. 
Mousetrap, looking down, and playing 
with her curls like a bashful little girl. 

“What de you know about it, ma’am? 
There ain’t many girls can handle that 
much cash round where I live.” 

“ Perhaps there isn’t in Beanville,” she 
replied, very softly. ‘“ But as good-look- 
ing and excellent a young man as you, 
Mr. Beanpole, need not confine himself in 
his choice of a wife. You could have 
your pick anywhere.” 

“Sho, Mrs. Mousetrap!” 

“You needn’t color up as if youd 
never had a compliment before. It’s 
true, and you know it. There ain’t many 
women would give you the mitien, Mr. 


Beanpole.” 
You're a flattering me.” 
“No, I never flatter. I despise flattery. 


“I don’t think I could,” says I, shak- 
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But I’m very candid. It’s my fault to 
be too frank! Tell me, Mr. Beanpole, 
don’t you think I’m too plain-spoken?” 

You ought to have seen with what an 
angelic smile she asked this. I stam- 
mered out that I didn’t think she was, a 
bit—oh no, of course not! 

“Well, then, if you don’t find fault 
with me, if you can appreciate my sin- 
cerity—as few in this false and wicked 
world can, Mr. Beanpole—I will go still 
farther. Ah, you do not know how much 
sham, and deceit, and suspicion, there is 
in a large city like this! A thousand 
times, when my heart has been wounded 
by the falsehood of those around me, I 
have wished that I was a simple country 
girl—a child of nature—with some one 
to say he loved me, whose nature was as 
frank and guileless as my own. 
this artificial life! Since I have seen 
you, I hate it more than ever! You are 
so different from those 


are truth itself! Ah, it it had been my 





I hate | 


| 


about me—you | 


| 


fate, instead of being the widow of a rich 
flour-merchant, to have been the wife of 
a being like you!—how much more 
happy [ should ‘have been! Life would 
have been all violets and hollyhocks! 
But now—now—oh, oh—” sob-sob—her 
face was buried in her hands, and her 
bosom heaved like a field of wheat in a 
gentle wind. 

If I had not thought of Kitty, I should 
have dropped down on my knees at once, 
I do believe. I couldn’t bear to see her 
so overcome. I'd have offered her myself 
right away, spite of the minx up-stairs 
and asleep, I pitied her so. I was sorry 
I had ever come to New York. If I 
hadn’t a-come, this beautiful woman 
wouldn’t have seen me, she wouldn’t have 
contrasted me with those around her, 
wouldn’t have realized how much she had 
lost, and been a-crying there right before 
me as if her heart would break. I felt 
awfully guilty. 

( To be Continued.) 
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A CHARADE IN 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


Hercutss Bomsast, the speculator. 

Bessig Bomsast, Ais daughter. 

THEODORE Dare, Bessie’s lover. 

Aaron McApams, her suitor. 

Aunt SAMANTHA, Aer aunt. 

Mussencer Boy. 

Act I. 
Spee (speck). 

Screnze.—An elegant drawing-room. Mr. 
Bombast reading the paper. 

Mr. B. (chuckling). Pork is booming 
—ha! ha! Now, if I don’t make a nice 
little ‘spec’ out of this, my name isn’t 
Hercules Bombast. I said pork was 
bound to rise. In thirty days it'll be 
the pig, and not the cow, that jumps over 


the moon—he! he! 
(Enter Bessie Bombast.) 


b] 


Bessie. Good morning, papa. How’s 
pork? 
Mr. B. Booming, my dear. Boomety- 


boom-boom. (Snaps.) Booming! Ha! ha! 

Bess. Oh, I’m so sorry! I—I mean 
I'm so glad. (Aside.) Theedore is ruined ! 
Oh, how could he be so rash? 








FOUR ACTS. 


Mr. B. You'll be an heiress some day, 
Bess, and may pick your own husband. 

Bess (eagerly). May I? 

Mr. B. Provided I approve of him. 
But it shan’t be any beggarly book-keeper, 
mind you. 

Bess. O, papa! Theodore is not— 

Mr. B. Theodore! Haven’t I forbid- 
den you to mention that young man’s 
name to me again? You haven’t a speck 
of common sense! You are the daughter 
of a great speculator, and— 

Bess. But, papa— 

Mr. B. You are the daughter of a 
great speculator, I say—ahem!—and Mr. 
McAdams, the leader of the “bulls” in 
the wheat market, has done you the honor 
to offer you his hand. 

Bess. That old red-haired— 

Mr. B. What! what! McAdams is in 
this pork corner, Bess. You can ride in 
your carriage like a grand lady. 

Bess. No, I can’t—that is, I won't! I 
wouldn’t marry him if he were the last 
man alive! 

Mr. B. You wouldu’t, wouldn’t you? 
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That puppy Dare has turned your head. 
But you'll marry McAdams, miss, or I'll 
know why. 

(Enter messenger boy with a telegram.) 

Mr. B. (reading). “Pork has risen 
two cents higher. Shall we unload? 
McAdams.” Unload? Just when the 
thing is beginning to boom? Not much! 
We'll hang on till the last minute. Ha, 
ha! Bess, my dear! where’s my hat? 
I must go down to the office. Don’t look 
so glum, child: we’ll talk about this an- 
other time. Hurrah for the American 
hog! Hooray! (Exit hurriedly.) 

Bess (dejectedly). Matters are getting 
worse and worse. Theodore was poor 
enough without running into this pork 
“corner.” Dear, oh dear! Papa will 
never consent to our marriage; but I will 
never accept that horrid old McAdams! 
Oh, if pork would only rise—fall, I mean. 
Theodore is a “ bear.” When the market 
is low, he is high, and vice versa. This 
speculation is a game of contrasts. 

(Enter Aunt Samantha.) 

Aunt 8. (looking around). Bessie, have 
you seen my “specks”? 

Bess (laughing). Why, my dear aunt, 
they are on top of your head. 

Aunt S. Sothey be! I’m so upsot, I 
can’t think. Bessie, did you know pork 
has riz? And Mr. McAdams— 

Bess (crossly). Yes, I know! Mr. 
McAdams wants to marry me. 

Aunt 8. (sereams). Marry you? Marry 
you? Ha, ha, ha! You're clean daft, 
child. Why, Aaron McAdams’s as good 
as engaged to me. He squeezed my hand 
last Christmas, and, says he, he says, 
“ Miss Samanthy, how’d you like to have 
a house of your own?” If that wasn’t 
the next thing to a proposal, you may 
count me out. 

Bess (aside). Whatalark! The old 
lady’s in love with him. I must make 
the most of this. (Zo Aunt S.) You 
are right, Aunt Samantha. Mr. Mc- 
Adams loves you madly, but— 

- Aunt S. Oh, you go ’long, now! 

Bess (snatching her hand, whispers). 
There’s a plot to separate you from him! 
(Aunt Samantha screams.) 

Bess. Hush—sh! Papa is determined 


that I shall marry Mr. McAdams, though 
I am sure he doesn’t care a fig for me. 
Any one can see where his heart is inter- 
ested. He may consent to marry me, if 
he thinks there is no hope of winning 





you. But if you will only say the word, 
he is yours forever. 


Aunt 8. Now, Elizabeth! =He—he— 
he— 
Bese. Aunt Samantha, will you sub- 


mit to be thus robbed of vour lover? 

Aunt 8. (excitedly.) Never! Never! 
Every woman has a right to her own 
beau. 

Bess. And that right we shall estab- 
lish in the Court of Love. I swear that 
I will marry none other than Theodore 
Dare! 

Aunt S. And I none other than Aaron 
McAdams! (They shake hands.) 

Bess. Bravo! But—there comes papa 
back again, and—Mr. McAdams is with 
him! 

Aunt S. Mercy! He'll be here to 
dinner! Bessie, go and dust the dining- 
room, and see that there isn’t a speck on 
anything. 

(Exit hurriedly by one door.) 

Bess. With her for an ally, my, cause 
is safe. Theodore and I will triumph 
yet, no matter how the market goes. 

(Exit by the other door.) 


( Curtain.) 


Act II. 
—U (Ewe— You). 

Scene—Same as in Act I. Theodore 
and Bessie alone. 

Bess (anxiously). It was very foolish 
of you to buy pork, Theodore, when you 
knew the state of the market. 

Theo. But I didn’t buy, my dear! 
I sold—on thirty days’ margin. 

Bess. You'll lose your money, any- 
how. 

Theo. (sighing.) There’s no doubt of 
that, I’m afraid. But I did it for your 
sake, Bessie. I thought that if I could 
make a little money, we could be married. 

Bess. But speculation is such a dan- 
gerous game. You can’t afford to play 
it, Theodore. There are hundreds of 
young men, like you are, led into crime 
and dissipation by just such practices. 

Theo. I know it, and I don’t approve 
of it on general principles. I promise 
you, Bessie, that, if I get out of this tight 
place, I’ll never venture in again. 





Bess. You are one of the “lambs,” I _ 


suppose, which the speculators clip? 
heo. Yes, I’m «# poor little ewe—an 
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I. O. U., I might almost say; but I'll have 
a little money left after all, Bessie— 
enough to be happy on, if you will marry 
me. 
Bess. 
Theo. 
dearest ? 
Bess. With you? Yes. 
if you will. 
Theo. Heaven bless you! My hopes 
take another hue. Fortune may smile 
on us yet. 


Have I not promised, Theodore? 
Yes; but will you fly with me, 


This night, 


Bess. Do not linger; some one is com- 
ing! 
‘Theo. (going.) To-night, then, at 


eleven— when you hear my guitar in the 
garden. Farewell! ( Exit.) 
Bess. Heaven grant that papa may 
never suspect! Alas, that my hopes of 
happiness should ever depend on the 
price of pork! ( Exit.) 
( Curtain.) 





Act IIL. 
La (Lay). 


ScEnE.—Same as before. Mr. Bombast 
asleep ina chair. Bessie leaning over him. 

Bess. At last he is asleep! I have 
been reading “The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel,” without getting a word of sense 
from the lines. What if Theodore should 
have come before he was asleep? 

(Enter Aunt Samantha.) 


Aunt S. (whispering.) Are you all 
ready? 
Bess. Hush—sh—sh! 


Aunt S. I knowed you’d be all upsot- 
like, so I just thought I’d lay your things 
on the bed. He’ll be here in seven min- 
utes, if he toes the mark. 

Bess. Bestill, Aunt Samantha! You'll 
wake papa! ( Exit softly.) 

Aunt S. (ina chair.) Law! I believe 
I’m more flustered than she is. Think 
of a young man a-layin’ in wait for ye 


in the gyarden with a guitar. Oh—oo! 
(Hugs herself). It’s so romantic! I 
think [ll elope with Aaron, I don’t 


think it would iook too giddy, fur there’s 
neither of us old yet. (Mr. B. snores, 
and Aunt S. jumps). Eh? What did 
you say, Mr. Bombast? What did you 
say, sir? Law, what a turn he gave me! 
I can’t stand much since—since I’ve been 
in love. Poor Aaron! He hain’t no 
idea how much I think on him, and it 
tain’t his money, neither. I’ve got prop- 





erty of my own in town, and J wouldn’t 
care if pork went down to zero. (Music 
without—quitar). 

Aunt 8. (hurrying to the window.) Lay 
low, voung man, lay low! Shut up your 
serenadin’, or you'll wake Mr. Bombast. 
Bessie ’ll be here in a minute. 

(Enter Bessie, in hat and cloak.) 

Bess. He is here, and I am about to 
leave my father’s house forever. Matri- 
mony is a kind of speculation in love. 
How will my market stand, I wonder? 
But shall I doubt my Theodore? Never. 

Theo. (sticking his head in the window.) 
Dearest, didst thou hear my lay of love? 

Aunt S. For heaven’s sake, young 
man, shut up. Bombast will hear you! 

Bess. I am coming, love. 

Aunt 8. (nervously.) Go around to the 
back door. I'll let you out, Bessie. 

Bess. The back door! Elope by the 
alley-way! Never! I will get out of the 
window like a high-pressure heroine. 
(Jumps out into Theodore’s arms.) 

Aunt. 8. Look out! The balcony ain’t 
very strong. 

Voices from below. 
Samanthy. 

Aunt S. (excitedly.) Farewell! (Shouts 
after them). Ill send your black cash- 
mere by express. ( Catches herself.) Mercy! 
I forgot! 

(Mr. Bombast wakes.) 

Mr. B. What is all this racket? I 
heard voices—a man’s voice. I thought 
I heard Theodore—Samantha, where is 
Bessie? Where is my daughter? 

Aunt S. (falling on her knees.) For- 
give her, Hercules! She’s gone with the 
husband of her choice—flown—eloped— 
run away! 

Mr. B. Eloped — Bessie—with that 
book-keeper! Miserable woman! Where 
have they gone? 

Aunt S. I'll never tell! You may 
flay me alive, but I’ll never tell! 

Mr. B. Won't you? Well, I'll see 
if you won’t? Here! John, Mary, Rich- 
ard! Alarm the house! My daughter 
has been stolen from me in the dead of 
night. My hat—quick! I will pursue 
the villain and wrest my child from his 
arms. ( Erit.) 

Aunt 8. Good gracious! He'll raise 
the roof. (At the window.) Thanx 
heaven! they are out of sight! I mus 
put him on the wrong track.  (Ezit.) 


( Curtain.) 


Farewell, Aunt 
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Act IV. 


—Tion (shun). 


Scene—Same as before. Mr. 
and Samantha talking together. 

Mr. B. (angrily.) You needn’t try to 
sott-soap me, Samantha. I know what 
you did, and what you didn’t. You 
helped them get away, that’s what you 
did; and now you’ve got the face to point 
out my daughter’s marriage notice in the 
paper! 

Aunt 8S. (nervously.) Well, there’s no 
use taking on so, Hercules. ‘The young 
folks loved each other, and when young 
folks is in love, there ain’t no use tryin’ 
to keep ’em apart, J say. 

They 


Bombast 


Mr. B. Love! Fiddlesticks! 
say the fellow has been speculating in 
pork, too. More fool he! 

Aunt 8. That’s what I say! But why 
not make the best of things, brother-in- 
law? I know the market’s been declin- 
ing the past few days, but things will be 
better after a while. 

Mr. B. Afterawhile! Yes, but even 
to-morrow will be too late! Contound 
it! Why didn’t I unload when Me- 
Adams wanted to? 

(Enter McAdams.) 

McAdams. It is all up, Bombast! The 
bottom’s out. American pork will not 
be admitted into foreign ports. Trich- 
inosis, they say, but its all a put-up job, 
I’ll bet. Prices are tumbling frighttully. 
They’re way below what they were on 
the 5th, already. 

Mr.B. Tama ruined man, McAdams 
—a bankrupt. 

McA. And what of me? Good heav- 


ens! A vast fortune swept away in a 


month. (Sinks into a chair.) 
Mr. B. I must have air! This room 
is suffocating. ( Exit.) 


Aunt 8. (touching McA’s arm.) Dear 
Mr. McAdams, you have my sympathy. 
( Weeps.) But—I—I want you to under- 
stand that fortuneor no fortune, can’t make 
no difference in my feelin’s toward you. 

McA. A wife and a fortune 1 have 
lost at one blow! 

Aunt S. No! No! Excuse me, but it 
is leap year, and the oceasion ain’t or- 
dinary. I know you’ve been too bashful 
all along to speak up, but I understood 
you; and I make bold to say, as I’ve got 
a comfortable little tortune of my own, 
and— 





McA. (aside). By George! I never 
thought of that! Perhaps it is just as 
well after all. Bessie is a beggar, and 
here’s an offer I may pick up instead. 
Pll do it—I’ll do it! (To Samantha.) 
My sweetest friend, your sympathy con- 
soles me. Ah, could I but hope for 
something deeper than sympathy, then 
would my sorrows be forgotten entirely! 
(He takes her hand, and puts his arm 
around her.) 

Aunt 8S. (giggling.) Well, you may, 
if vou like. 

McA. Will you then make me forever 
happy by becoming my wife? 

Aunt 8. On one condition. 

McA. Which is? 

Aunt §. That you must shun all 
manner of gambling in stocks, provisions, 
or anything else. We can’t afford it! 

MeA. (kissing her hand.) My angel! 
I swear that I will do as you wish. 

(Enter Bessie and Theodore.) 

Bess. Where’s papa? How are you, 
Aunt Samantha? Where’s papa? 

Mr. B. (in the opposite door.) Un- 
grateful girl, have you returned at last? 

Bess. Oh, Papa! Forgive us—won’t 
you? Pork has fallen, and Theodore has 
sold at an enormous profit. 

Theo. Yes, Mr. Bombast, I am a rich 
man. You have lost your fortune, but I 
have made mine. I bear you no grudge, 
for I have won the prize I coveted——-your 
daughter Bessie. Come, sir, let by-gones 
be by-gones! Forgive us, and accept a 
home with us, where you may live in 
luxury while your life lasts. 

Mr. B. Well, well, young man! 
You’ve got the best of me. I'll forgive 
you. There, there, bless you, my chil- 
dren! You're in luck, Dare, but don’t 
try it again; you may not succeed the 
next time. My advice to you, is to shun 
even the appearance of stock-gambling, 
for in nine cases out of ten, it don’t pay. 

McA. Amen! But here’s a better in- 
vestment. Miss Samantha has promised 
to marry me. 

Mr. B. The deuce! Well, you have 
my approval. But after all, Mac., my 
boy, matrimony is only another form of 
speculation. 

Theodore, 

Bessie, 

Aunt S&., 

McA. 


We'll take the risk of that. 


( Curtain.) 
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ART NOTES. 


Mr. W. T. Walters & Son, of Balti- 
more, have opened their new art galleries, 
which contain, perhaps, the choicest col- 
lection of pictures in this country. The 
works of art which have been assembled 
there are essentially eclectic. Mr. Walters 
has taken pains to weed out all inferior 
paintings, and to replace them by works 
of the highest merit. The collection com- 
prises one hundred and fifty pictures, 
chiefly by modern French artists. Among 
the notable works congregated there are 
the following: Alma Tadema’s “Sappho,” 
“Claudius and Catullus ;” Géréme’s “Chris- 
tian Martyrs,” and Reviére’s “ Night- 
watch.” The collection also includes some 
fine bronzes and ceramics. Though af- 
flicted with infirm health, Mr. Walters had 
the satisfaction of affording to his fellow- 
citizens the sight of such works of art as are 
seldom found on this continent, by opening 


his galleries for the benefit of the poor, on | 


the Wednesdays of March and April. 





The claims of Bertha von Hillern and 
Maria J. C. Beckett for recognition in 
the art world are no longer disputed. 
The methods of these two artists are as 
original as their pictures. There is a 
striking peculiarity about their landscapes, 
or, one might say, a bold originality which 
has both its critics and admirers. For 
eight months of the year, Misses Beckett 
and von Hillern live in the depths of the 
forest, working directly after nature. 
During the four remaining months they 
spend their time in conducting the sale 
and exhibition of their paintings. That 
their talent is not unappreciated, is ap- 
parent from the handsome sums their 
pictures bring. Miss von Hillern got 
$2,000 for her “St. Genoveva and Count 
Siegfried.” 

Rosa Bonheur’s pictures are sold be- 
fore they are painted. She clings more 
tenaciously to her studious methods as 
she grows older. The picture of “ Lions 
at Home,” recently exhibited in London, 
was the result of the most minute study, 
which produced one of the finest pictures 
of lions ever exhibited. While painting it, 
she had a den of lions on her premises, 
and watched them under every aspect. 





Géréme now occupies himself almost 
entirely with sculpture. 





Felix Moscheles, the artist, comes of a 
family with high artistic prestige. He is 
ason of Ignaz Moscheles, the composer, 
a godson of the immortal Mendelssohn, 
a nephew of the famous painters Henry 
and Randolph Lehmann, a cousin of 
Achille Fould, Napoleon’s Minister of 
Finance, and a grand-nephew of Sir 
Moses Montefiore. 


Says Monsignore Capel: “In looking 
at a picture, three things are to be con- 
sidered: The person who is looking, the 
object looked at, and the artist who made 
it. Some see only religious pictures; 
others never get beyond the realistic qual- 
ities of a picture. The education, sur- 
roundings, and motives of a picture must 
be considered. Religion, gratitude and 
affection are the motives which give char- 
acter and tone both to the creation and 
the coloring, that cannot be obtained in 
any other way. The artist must not be 
lost sight of in looking at a picture. We 
must take the picture in all its bearings, 
and approach it from different points of 


view. Every picture hasa story. What 
is it that the canvas does for us? Who 


painted it? When was it painted? What 
for? Where has it been? No word paint- 
ing can reach the point a simple picture 
takes us to. It is superior to language, 
habits, and customs, and becomes the 
eatholie element for the expression of 
thought. A picture is intended to gen- 
erate in the mind painful or pleasurable 
feelings, and it appeals directly to the un- 
derstanding.” 


Meissonier is painting a large picture 
of Francis I. and the Chevalier Bayard 
in the midst of a brilliant gathering. 


Manet’s “Olympia” sold recently for 
$2,000. 


Geo. C. Lambdin, the successful painter 
of roses, has taken to figures—and 
proves that he has a most versatile brush. 
His “Viva” and “Far as the Angels 
Soar,” both taken from one model, are 
highly spoken of. 


Mr. William H. Vanderbilt has bought 
a new Meissonier, “The Arrival at the 
Chateau—Time of Henri IL.,” for $52,000, 
making the seventh work of that distin- 
guished artist in his collection. The group 
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is large and picturesque, the scenery fine, 
and all in Meissonier’s best style. 





The Paris Figaro, in a recent issue, 
contains the following monologue on 
American art patronage, as brought to 
mind by the Mackay-Meissonier incident: 

“A hundred years ago America was 
almost nothing, iifty years ago it began to 
be something, pow it amounts to a great 
deal, and there is every reason to fear that 
in fifty years more it will be almost every- 
thing. American picture-buyers have 
been the subject of a good deal of ma- 
licious satire. There are everywhere, and 
there will be always, amateurs without 
taste or discernment, looking at nothing 
in works of art but the signature. A 
collector of any respectability must have 
a Meissonier, a Bouguereau, a Millet, a 
Detaille, a Corot, a Rosa Bonheur, a 
Cabanel—that is the rule laid down. 
But this arbitrary rule is asserted espe- 
cially by a certain number of critics who 
pay more attention to the commercial 
value of the paintings than their artistic 
excellence. It must, however, be ac- 
knowledged that this is not peculiar to 
Americans. 

“ Among them may be found the most 
sincere and earnest lovers of art. More 
than twenty years ago, for example, Mr. 
Shaw, of Boston, Mr. Borie, of Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Probasco, of Cincinnati, and 
many others, formed admirable collections 
with works of Millet, Corot, Rousseau, 
Daubigny, Ribot, Courbet, Delacroix, 
Jules Dupre, Jongkind, Isabey and Diaz, 
masters at that time despised in France. 
It will cause some surprise to learn that 
more than half of J. F. Millet’s paintings 
are in the single city of Boston. But we 
desire to point out the principal French 
pictures in the most celebrated galleries in 
New York. It will be seen that three- 
fourths of all the paintings there are the 
works of our fellow-countrymen.” 

After mentioning the large number of 
chefs-d’ceuvre owned by Americans, Figaro 
continues: “It is therefore proven, and 
by the best arguments, that if the Yankees 
purchase pictures enormously, they also 
purchase good ones. People pretend that 
Mrs. Mackay paid for her portrait by the 
measure, and smiled about it; but nobod 
smiled at the collector who paid 300,000 
francs for M. Meissonier’s ‘Charge of the 
Cuirassiers.’ Statistics prove that eighteen 





out of twenty-five pictures bought by 
Americans are of the French school. It 
is also beyond dispute that the money ex- 
pended by Americans for the purchase of 
pitcures in France during the last twenty 
years amounts to 200,000,000 francs, 
which is equal to $40,000,000. Such a 
total frightens the thought.” 





Mr. George E. Ewing, the Scotch sculp- 
tor, is busy upon alto-relievo portraits of 
Miss Ellen Sick as Ophelia, and Mr. 
Henry Irving as Hamlet. 





A Portratr OF WASHINGTON BY 
Sruart.—There is now on exhibition, and 
for sale at the Corcoran Gallery of Art, an 
original portrait of Washington by Gil- 
bert Stuart, belonging to the daughter of 
the late Daniel Carroll, of Duddington, one 
of the original proprietors of the ground 
on which the city of Washington is built. 
This Washington portrait is in excellent 
condition, its color showing that marvel- 
ous freshness and brilliancy for which 
Stuart was so remarkable. It was painted 
for Mr. Carroll in the early part of this 
century. Stuart painted only three por- 
traits of Washington from life. The first 
one he destroyed as unsatisfactory ; the 
second was the well-known full-length, 
called the Lansdowne portrait, now in 
England ; and the third, painted for him- 
self, is the one with unfinished back- 
ground in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. All others which he executed were 
copies—principally from the last men- 
tioned, and they number about twenty-six. 
He always denied that he painted the full- 
length in the President’s House. Many 
of the copies were inferior, as it was 
charged that in repeating them he worked 
mechanically. This one from Duddington 
is one of the best. It was fortunate for 
the world that it had such a limner as 
Stuart—and an American, too—to trans 
fer to posterity the features, color and air 
of the greatest man that ever lived in the 
tide of time. We have no such great por 
trait of him in early life, or during the 
stirring period of the war, when that au- 
gust face was lighted up with the fire of 
a soldier’s enthusiasm. But not having 
Stuart to leave to us such a portrait, we 
must be content with this impersonation 
of the repose of that sublime front, assocr 


ated with the work and teachings of the’ 


Statesman. 
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JAMES KNOX POLK. 





The eleventh President of the United 
States was born at Mecklenburg, N. C., 
November 2, 1795. His father removed 
to Nashville, Tenn., in 1806, taking his 
family with him. Unlike his immediate 
predecessors in the presidential chair, his 
advantages in early life were calculated 
to quality him for the prominent positions 
he was in after life called upon to fill. 
After due preparation in the preliminary 
requisites for the legal profession, he 
entered the office of the Hon. Felix 
Grundy, under whose instructions he 





made such rapid progress that he was ad- | 


mitted to practice in 1820. His compre- 
hensive views and zealous devotion to 
Democracy soon gained him a widely-ex- 
tended popularity in his State, which re- 
sulted in his election to the State Legisla- 
ture in 1823. Two years later, while yet 
in his thirtieth year, he was chosen a 
member of Congress, of which body he 
continued a member fourteen years, being 
selected as speaker several sessions. His 


congressional record proved so satisfactory 
to his constituents, that he was elected 
Governor by a large majority. In 1844 
he was unexpectedly nominated for the 
office of President by the Democratic 
convention at Baltimore, having received 
sixty-five electoral votes more than his 
opponent, Henry Clay. He was inaugu- 
rated March 4, 1845, and shortly after- 
ward the country became involved in a 
war with Mexico. The ostensible pretext 
for this war, on the part of Mexico, was 
the admission of Texas into the Union, 
which was one of the first acts of Polk’s 
administration. The prompt and ener- 
getic course pursued by Mr. Polk was 
sanctioned and sustained by a large 
majority of the people. Notwithstanding 
the advantageous issue of the war, how- 
ever, he was not nominated for a second 
term. His health had become very much 
impaired, and he did not long survive 
after reaching his home in Nashville, as 
he died June 15, 1849. 





SPEAK GENTLY. 





Speak gently—it is better far 
To rule by love than fear; 

Speak gently—let not harsh words mar 
The good we might do here. 


Speak gently—love doth whisper low 
The vows that true hearts bind, 
And gently friendship’s accents flow, 

Affection’s voice is kind. 


Speak gently to the little child, 
Its love be sure to gain; 

Teach it in accents soft and mild, 
It may not long remain. 


Speak gently to the aged one, 
Grieve not the care-worn heart, 

The sands of life are neatly run— 
Let such in peace depart. 


Speak gently to the erring—know 
They may have toiled in vain; 
Perhaps unkindness made them so; 

Ohi win them back again. 


Speak gently to the young, for they 
Will have enough to bear, 

Pass through this life as best they may, 
’Tis full of anxious care. 


Speak gently, kindly to the poor, 
Let no harsh tone be heard; 

They have enough they must endure 
Without an unkind word. 





Speak gently—-He who gave His life 
To bend man’s stubborn will, 

When elements were in fierce strife 
Said to them, “ Peace, be still!” 


Speak gently—'tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well, 
The good, the joy which it may bring 

Eternity shall tell. 
Davip BatEs. 


2 
ad 


THE FALLEN WALDREN IN MAY. 








Rich and ripe keepsake of Autumn, 
Blushing yet hallowed with gold ; 
Souvenir most perfect of fruitage, 
Remnant of barrels we’ve sold. 
Fragrant and round as October, 
Past the long Winter you've bowled 
Into May, and the blossoms 

Meet you when snowing the wold. 


Satin your cheek and unwrinkled, 
Perfect your stem, deep and straight; 
Queen of the orchard reviewing 
The realm of your smiling estate. 
Eve-like I smooth your bright garment, 
Kiss you and then hesitate, 
Longing, yet fearing to claim you 
Lest my Eden too have a gate. 

Mrs. S. L. OBERHOLTZER. 
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NOTICE. 

Those who make their own selection of pat- 
terns will please be particular to forward the 
coupon furnished in the book, as we cannot send 
the patterns unless we receive the coupon. 
Those who desire us to make the selection, will 
please notify by postal card, and we will send 
pattern each month with the magazine. In 
answer to many requests, we will furnish child’s 
pattern next month. 


Prices oF Extra PATTERNS FURNISHED TO 
oUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Children’s Paiterns.—Dresses, 30 cts.; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.; Wrap- 
pers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns.—Jackets, 25 cts. ; Pants, 25 cts.; 
Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns.—La‘ly’s full dress, $1; Polo- 
naise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 35 cts. ; 
Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrappers, 50 cts. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—House dress made of plain and woven 
broché Arcadia velveteen ; the underskirt is made 
of the woven broché, the polonaise of the piain 
goods, with vest of the woven broché. 

Fig 2.—Visiting costume. The dress is com- 
posed of two shades of pigeon-gray surah and 
Arcadia velveteen ; the skirt is kilted, the kilts 
being formed alternately of the surah and vel- 
veteen. The overskirt is of the surah. Wrap 
of woven broché. Arcadia velveteen, trimmed 
with chenille fringe and ornaments. Gray straw 
bonnet trimmed with ribbon, and deep pink 
feathers. The Arcadia velveteens are for sale 
at wholesale by Shaen & Christie, 198 and 200 
Church street, New York, and most retail dealers 
keep an assortment of them. It is difficult for 
many to detect the difference between these 
goods and Lyons velvet ; and to those who desire 
a fabric that seems never-ending in its wearing 
capacity, these goods will prove a success. 

Fig. 3.—Walking costume, made of cotton 
sateen; the underskirt is trimmed with two 
plaitings headed with three puffs. Plain bodice 
worn with belt, shirred vest, and puff at armhole. 
The overskirt is looped very high upon the 
side with ribbon rosette. Bonnet of écru lace, 
trimmed with velvet ribbon, gilt buckle and 
aigrette. 

Fig 4.—House costume of cotton sateen; the 
underskirt is of two colors, cream and blue, 
kilted so as to show both; the overdress and 
bodice are of figured goods of the two shades. 
The overskirt is made quite bouffant, the bodice 
plain with ribbon tied in a bow at the left side. 





We have been furnished with the designs for 
the above dresses, through the courtesy of Dar- 
lington, Runk & Co., 1126 Chestnut street, 
Phila., one of the largest dry goods and import- 
ing houses in the city. Their stock of goods 
being exceptionally large, and embracing a most 
beautiful assortment, they will very gladly fur- 
nish samples and prices, either upon application 
in person or by mail—thus affording those at a 
distance the same opportunity of obtaining the 
latest patterns as those living in the centres of 
trade. Sixteen yards are required to make 
either one of these costumes, the price being 37} 
cts., per yard. Lining, 75 cts.; sewing-silk and 
bones, 50 cts.; buttons, 50 cts., making a total 
of $7.75. 

After the materials have been selected for the 
costume, the all-important questions of style 
and making it up arise: the first want is easily 
supplied by selecting one of Godey’s patterns, 
while the making is readily acccomplished by 
one of those great labor-saving conveniences, 
the sewing-machine. Notwithstanding they so 
frequently get out of order, and present prob- 
lems of a most irritating nature, calling forth the 
well known query, ‘“‘ what on earth is the matter 
now ’’’ nearly every household possesses one, and 
those who do not, propose to get one. We have 
taken occasion this month to illustrate the 
Popular American Sewing Machine, whose claim 
for being nearest perfection seems to be war- 
ranted, as all the essentials required by the 
ladies seem to be complied with—simplicity, 
durability, light-running; being also replete 
with all the attachments so well understood and 
appreciated by our readers. To those desiring 
to purchase, we most cordially recommend the 
American Sewing Machine Co., 1318 Chestnut 
St., who will courteously furnish complete in- 
formation to all applicants. 

Fig. 5.—Fashionable handle for umbrella or 
parasol, a claw of beaten silver holding a ball 
of onyx. 

Fig. 6.—Pin for the hair, of cut jet. 

Fig. 7.—Silk glove fastened by ribbon run 
through the arm, tied in bows. 

Fig. 8.—Hat of gray straw, trimmed with 
velvet of different shades, and a cat nestling be- 
tween the loops and bows. > 

Fig. 9.—Evening dress, made of plain cream 
and cream satin, brocaded with colors. The 
underskirt is trimmed with two narrow plaited 
ruffies of the plain satin, headed by a deep 
flounce of lace, puffs of the brocaded above 
this, and bouffant drapery. Pointed bodice, cut 
square in the neck, trimmed with velvet ribbon 
and lace. 
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Fig. 10.—Walking dress of golden brown 
camel’s hair and surah. The underskirt is of 
the surah, with plaiting around the edge, with 
piece falling over cut in turrets, the upper part 
is puffed with embroidered bands between. The 
coat is a tight bodice with box plaited skirt 
made of the camel’s hair. Straw hat trimmed 
with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 11.—Parasol of black satin embroidered 
and trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 12.—Parasol of cream coior surah cov- 
ered with small parasols embroidered in brown 
silk, brown ribbon bow. 

Fig. 13.—Parasol of black satin covered with 
a close pattern in jet embroidery. 

Fig. 14.—Walking dress of dull blue wool 
goods with copper red figures upon it. The 
skirt is plaited, the plaits being allowed to fall 
and form a puff around the edge of the skirt, 
below which a narrow scalloped edge of velvet 
is seen. The overskirt is trimmed with a broad 
band of velvet scalloped upon the edge. Plain 
pointed basque bodice, with plaited front, the 
edge finished with a band of velvet to correspond 
with skirt. Sleeves to match skirt with puff. 
Hat of straw, trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 15.—Walking dress of plaid and plain 
camel’s hair. The skirt is composed of tabs of 
the plain goods, the jacket bodice also of the 
plain. The overskirt and cape are of the plaid, 
trimmed with loops and ends of ribbon. 

Fig. 16.—Cream straw bonnet with silk crown, 
trimmed with colored flowers. 

Fig. 17.—Bonnet of dark-blue straw, trimmed 
with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 18.—Hat of gray chip, trimmed with silk 
and feathers. 

Fig. 19.—Wrap made of brocaded velvet, 
trimmed with lace and jet passementerie. 

Fig. 20.—Wrap made of black Ottoman silk, 
with sleeves, front, and trimming of Spanish net. 

Fig. 21.—Wrap made of plaid velvet and 
satin, trimmed with chenille fringe and velvet. 

Figs. 22 and 23.—Front and back view of 
house apron, made of unbleached linen, with 
pocket across the lower edge to carry keys in; 
it is trimmed with a plaited ruffle. 

Fig. 24.—Apron for child, made of white linen, 
trimmed with Hamburg insertion and edging. 

Fig. 25.—Drawers for child of four years, 
trimmed with embroidered ruffles. 

Fig. 26.—Infant’s chemise, trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 27.-Chemise for child of six years. 

Fig. 28.—Chemise for lady, trimmed with 
insertion and edging. 

Fig. 29.—Walking dress for girl of six years, 
made of plaid wool goods, trimmed with a nar- 
row embroidered edge and ribbon; straw hat. 

Fig. 30.—Walking dress for girl of eight 
years, made of gray velveteen; the skirt is kilted, 

VoL. cvi1.—32. 





with coat over it, fastened with ribbons up the 
front. Straw Lat, trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 31.—-Suit for little boy, of golden-brown 
cashmere, made with kilted skirt and blouse. 
Straw hat. 

Fig. 32.—Dress for girl of nine years, made of 
blue camel’s-hair, with silk vest, and ribbons, 
tying in front. Lace bonnet, trimmed with blue 
ribbons. 

Fig. 33 and 35.—Front and back of dress for 
girl of ten years, made of cotton sateen * the skirt 
is made of kilted ruffles with coat jacket coming 
down long over it, trimmed with narrow braid 
folds of the plain material and buttons. Bonnet 
of straw, trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 34.—Suit of navy-blue cloth, made prin- 
cess shape, trimmed with one ruffle. Anchor 
braided upon the front. Hat trimmed with rib- 
bon and feathers. 

Fig. 36.—Lady’s corset cover, cut square neck 
and trimmed all around with lace. 

Fig. 37. —Lady’s drawers, trimmed with a 
double ruffle of lace, puff with ribbon run through 
and insertion. 

Fig 38.—Lady’s muslin skirt, cut with full- 
ness in the back, trimmed with a box-plaited 
ruffle, embroidered upon each plait. 

Fig. 39.—Lady’s night dress, with pointed 
yoke formed upon it of rows of embroidery. 





FASHION NOTES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

It is by no means difficult to follow modern 
fashions, for they leave a most ample scope to 
individual taste and fancy. Thus for spring 
mantles, all shapes and lengths are allowed. 
The pelerine is an inexpensive mantle, very 
suitable for young giris, and quite sufficient for 
an outdoor garment; it is the most fashionable 
model now, and is generally mace of the same 
material as the dress; it is entirely plaited in 
straight plaits all the way down. The plaits are 
laid flat, and sewn on at the top to a plain 
shoulder-piece, concealed by a turned-down 
collar, which can be made of velvet. A slight 
passementerie ornament, or else a bow of ribbon 
serves to keep down the plaits upon each shoul- 
der. The pelerine opens in front so as to leave 
almost all the front of the bodice disclosed. For 
summer, this pelerine will be made of cambric 
or muslin similar to the dress, or of white em- 
broidered muslin, to wear with light-colored 
dresses. 

Very dressy mantles for ladies are made of 
brocaded velvet grenadine lined throughout with 
a color; they are also made of beaded lace. 

It had been rumored that even the round hat 
was to disappear, being completely superseded 
by the capote. This, however, is very far from 
correct, for round hats are more numerous and 
varied than ever. The tiny capote embroidered 
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and befeathered, remains the dress bonnet for 
all occasions, but the round hat is, and will be, 
the female head gear par excellence for spring 
and summer; it is becoming, young and pretty, 
so long as it is not worn of exaggerated propor- 
tions or bizarre shape. For the present it is 
made with a somewhat high crown and with a 
flat and narrow brim, and is trimmed with large 
cockade bows of dark or light-colored velvet 
ribbon; there is a border of the saine round the 
crown. ¢@ 

We see very pretty capotes of gray crape, em- 
broidered with silk and beads over the crown, 
lined with pink or pale blue crape, and trimmed 
with an enormous bow of crape, fastened with 
large gold-headed pins; also black lace capotes, 
with a double row of large jet beads forming a 
border round the edge. These capotes are quite 
small, pressed close round the head like caps. 

The small capote, of crape or straw, is also 
trimmed with flowers. The last novelty of the 
season is to wear artificial flowers with diamond 
centres, simulating dewdrops. This is charm- 
ingly effective, more especially by gaslight, but 
is also worn in the daytime at weddings, recep- 
tions, etc. The diamond-centered flowers are 
used as trimmings for bonnets and coiffures, as 
eardrops, brooches, and complete parures and 
even upon satin shoes. For the latter, pansies 
are chiefly chosen; for the rest, roses, anemones, 
forget-me-nots, violets, in fact all flowers that 
are not too large or too irregular in shape. Bon- 
net strings, which are made of very narrow rib- 
bon, are also fastened with small fancy jewels 
of enameled gold representing flower-petals, 
tiny birds, and a thousand little devices, accord- 
ing to the wearer’s taste. 

Hats are rather smaller than those of the win- 
ter. A favorite model for young ladies is the 
jockey-hat, with rounded crown and brim pro- 
truding in a visor in front and very narrow at 
the sides and back. 

A pretty model is of garnet-colored straw, the 
brim lined with velvet of the same color. A 
band of the same velvet goes round the crown; 
fine tips of garnet-colored feathers are clustered 
in front, and fastened with a horseshoe jet brooch. 

Colored straw is fashionable for bonnets as 
well as hats. It is lined with silk either matched 
or of another shade, and trimmed with velvet or 
Ottoman ribbon and flowers. These are gen- 
erally chosen of a brighter or lighter color. 
Thus, a bonnet of very dark green straw and 
silk is trimmed with brigt red poppies; upon 
dark blue straw and velvet is laid a cluster of 
creamy-white and pale pink roses; and over 
dark brown, a bouquet of pale yellow primroses. 
The voilette is also made of colored tulle to 
match, with chenille dots; this, however, is not 
always a happy combination, and in many cases 





black is more becoming. Small birds nestling 
in brilliant foliage are fashionably employed in- 
stead of flowers upon some colored or white 
straw bonnets, while hats are much trimmed 
with smooth feathers. 

To mothers, who do home dressmaking, new 
ideas in children’s costumes are always accept- 
able. A pretty dress is in the Gabrielle shape, 
not quite tight-fitting, and cut short, with the 
needed length furnished by a kilt pleated skirt 
sewed to the loweredge. The waist portion has 
side forms darts. an* seam, with a shoulder 
cape fitted by small gores, trimmed with a pleat- 
ing to match the dress, while coat sleeves and 
turned-down collar complete the dress. For a 
child of ten years the dress can be prettily made 
of grayish blue, with pleatings of plaid, divided 
by a line of brick red, and closed with shaded 
pearl buttons. 

For wash goods, a pretty model has a pleated 
back and front from neck down to lower edge 
of skirt. In the sides are pleatings headed by 
embroidery, needlework of the same kind decor- 
ating collar and cuffs. This can be made up of 
thin muslin trimmed with lace, or of sateen, 
gingham, cambric, or any wash goods. 

Many novel ideas are illustrated in the con- 
struction of infants’ robes; the embroidery pieces 
are let in the skirts in odd designs, the figures 
being outlined by lace, inserting or trimming of 
lace edging, and again tucks adorn the skirts, 
which are finished with a ruffle of exquisitely 
fine and artistic embroidery. One ruffle has 
needlework a quarter of a yard deep in a new 
and beautiful conceit of morning glory flowers, 
with vine, leaves, and buds. Another shows a 
vine of autumn leaves, and still another has 
clusters of flowers, with fruit, while choice 
specimens are in perfect representation of the 
Irish point-lace conceits. Most of the dresses 
have yokes of embroidery in various shapes, and 
the sleeves are long, with finish of inserting and 
narrow embroidery. 

Baby cloaks of all kinds and sizes are repre- 
sented, from those for infants in robes to short 
cloaks for little ones a year or two old. One of 
the novelties is the cloak formed of straight 
widths of any desired material, the shape being 
attained by shirring at the neck—this portion 
being hidden beneath the square or straight cape, 
which is also shirred in the neck and falls over 
the garment to below the sleeves. One of cream 
cashmere is richly embroidered on cloak and 
cape, and edged with tassels of silk and braid 
fringe. Very charming is a cloak in the same 
form, of pale blue silk, richly embroidered and 
tied at the throat with ribbon in the same lovely 
shade of blue. 

The close English coiffure still prevails. 

Puffed shoulders are seen on all dresses. 
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Cuffs are again worn with street dresses. 

Riding habits are made short and very plain. 

Trains entirely separate from the skirt are 
worn extensively. 

Collars still fit closely and fasten with a stud. 

Pinking is to be used to edge ruffles and 
ruches, 

An old fabric, mouslin-de-laine. has been re- 
vived this season. 

The newest handkerchiefs have the merest 
shadow of a hem. 

Undressed kid gloves, in the mousquetaire 
and Suede shape, are still the most fashionable. 

Young ladies tie their watches to their bodices 
by broad ribbons, instead of suspending them by 
chatelaines. 

Some of the newest lace-pins, in both gold 
and silver, are in designs of shoes, bows and 
arrows, and knives and forks. 

Crimson, cream-color, bronze and blue dotted 
tulie are worn for small veils, as well as the 
black and brown. 

Pale-blue crépe de Chine, embroidered in wild 
roses, is one of the daintiest materials fashion- 
able for evening wear. 

Lace fichus extending to the waist and fastened 
by a long bow of ribbon the color of the dress 
make pretty additions to a quiet toilet. 

Epaulettes are now much fancied; they are 
seen in passementerie, in chenille, and in lace, 
with clusters of falling ribbon loops. 

Shoes reaching half-way vo the knee are the 
most fashionable. Those with patent-leather 
tips are preferred by young ladies. 

Long mitts are made in all the shades to 
match dresses. 

A great deal of ribbon, in the way of bows, 
loops, and belts, is seen upon summer toilets in 
preparation. 

For evening dress gentlemen wear one large 
stud of India gold, or a single precious stone, 
plainly set, in the shirt bosom. 

The newest needlework has raised flowers and 
fruit of tinsel work. This is very effective and 
showy. 





NOTES FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPON- 
DENTS. 

Among the chief novelties in the show rooms 
of Felix, the noted couturier, are the new em- 
broideries and applications on net. These are 
worked with silk and beads, and the flowers 
only are in their natural colors; very small 
blossoms are selected for the work, such as 
sprays of lilac in the natural shades of mauve 
and violet. In some instances the embroidery 
is executed on a ground of light silk or satin, 
but net is more generally used, and the work is 
employed for the tabliers wf dresses. One of 
these is of straw-colored net, embroidered with 





foliage in white silk and beads. Sprays and 
bouquets of embroidered flowers are also used 
as separate appliqués on the skirts and other 
parts of dresses; but they are never placed flat 
on the plain material, as this gives them no re- 
lief. For instance, in draping a lace tablier on 
a satin skirt, the appliqué embroidered spray 
serves to hold together the folds that drape the 
lace. 

One of those exquisite toilets made for young 
ladies at very little cost, and largely adopted by 
the class of mothers who think that a young 
girl’s best ornaments are her youth and good 
looks, is of white faille, a plain skirt. with five 
pinked-out ruches of white tarlatan round the 
edge. Above this in front is a kind of puffed 
tunic of tarlatan caught down at intervals by 
small daises with gold centres. The faille cor- 
sage covered with tarlatan has a little wreath 
of daisies crossing like a fichu in front, and car- 
ried round the right side to end under the tar- 
latan pouf at the back. 

The new fabrics that daily appear are without 
number; one that promises to be very popular is 
called ring cloth—it is a sheer, black wool dress 
fabric resembling nun’s veiling, which will, in a 
measure, take the place of black grenadine the 
coming season. The cloth has a silk warp. 
and is so delicate and beautifully fine that the 
entire width of the fabric, measuring forty-eight 
inches, may be drawn through a finger-ring. 
Hence its title. 

Poplin is now a favored material, and bids 
fair to be quite as popular as it was some years 
ago. The “Sanpareil” is the name of the new 
French poplin, which will form some most ele- 
gant costumes for spring wear. 

Worth. has just finished a superb dress for 
Mrs. Mackay. It is made of white velvet, the 
pile of which is remarkably long and soft. It is 
cut in Princesse form, and has a Watteau back 
which terminates in a long comet train. The 
front of the dress is trimmed with the wings of 
many poor little robin redbreasts arranged on in 
a most artistic manner. The low bodice is bor- 
dered with a band of the red feathers. The court 
train is edged all around with a band of the 
feathers, and they form a sort of epaulettes on the 
shoulders. With this dress Mrs. Mackay wears 
long gloves of red undressed kid, and slippers 
of red velvet to match, ornamented on the toes 
with tiny robins. 

Another effective combination noticed is in 
black and cherry red. The side pieces are of 
the bright satin, cut in long ends, lined with 
black and looped. Then comes a drapery of 
black grenadine, tufted with chenille, and fur- 
ther back are straight pieces of cherry satin, and 
the grenadine sides are held together by loops 
of black Chantilly lace, headed by jet fringe 
and chenille passing across the plain pieces of 
cherry satin. The back centre<piece is of tufted 
chenille, and the front is finished in the same 
manner. The basque is of black satin, with 
cherry vestand a fall of lace and fringe down the 
front. The sleeves are finished with lace frills, 
and the basque skirts with lace and handsome 
jetted fringe. FASHIONS. 
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THE WAYS OF THE WORLDLY. 

The present is a season of social apathy. 
With Lent well over, and the momentous ques- 
tion of spring raiment settled one way or the 
other, there is little left to engage the minds of 
ultra-fashionable folks, save maps of the summer 
campaign and the exigencies of a warm-weather 
wardrobe. [t is not in “good form,” as the 
phrase goes, to plunge pell-mell into the whirl- 
pool of society after the modest festivities of 
Easter. This is the season when people who 
can are moving out of town, to cultivate a 
fashionable kind of rusticity before going the 
rounds of the summer resorts. Balls and 
splendid banquets are seldom indulged in, but 
there is no end of riding and driving ir the 
park, of charming little parties at breakfast, 
luncheon and tea, quiet little musicals and cosy 
coffee “clatches.’ There are hosts of brief 
billets of invitation flying about, elegant notes 
fashionably scrawled on ragged-edged paper, 
with a goose-quill (no person with pretensions 
writes with anything else,so the Dude family 
say), or mere monogrammed cards announcing 
that Miss Evangeline Blank will have coffee at 
four. 

The conventional invitation is very severe in 
its simplicity when the occasion is one of mo- 
ment, a wedding or ball, a reception or a formal 
dinner; but these high ‘and low teas, these 
luncheons and conversazione, are shorn of all 
ceremony, and the note of bidding thereto may 
take on whatever fashionable prettiness or ec- 
centricity the hostess may fancy. Old parch- 
ment paper, mildewed and time-stained (arti- 
ficially of course), is one of the pet affectations 
which go hand in hand with the furure for 
stationery whose frayed and untidy edges might 
well puzzle the uninitiated. There is a certain 
style of paper now in use which bears the im- 
press of antiquated seals—a Roman tribune’s 
head with the date “B.C. 55,” or the profile of 
a Greek soldier. A step beyond this lies the 
paper which is blackened and charred artificially, 
and put up in a box that looks sadly dilapidated 
and wholly in keeping with the legend upon it, 
stating that this paper was found in Pompeii. 
Other novelties are in imitation of hammered 
metal, stamped leather, and alligator skin, with 
an almost infinite variety of decorations. All 
these are in use for correspondence and the more 
familiar forms of invitation, of which the newly 
fashionable ‘“ breakfast” is a fitting example. 

There is nothing more charming, by the way, 
than these same breakfasts, which are served at 
eleven o’clock in the boudoir or morning-room 
by candle-light. Gas is away out of vogue. It 
‘s not so becoming to the complexion, nor has it 
-he distinctly distinguished air that radiates 
from a rose-colored, perfumed waxen taper. 
There are some who go so far even as to burn a 
quaint-looking spirit lamp, but for the most part 
candelabra quite suffice. A Japanese lantern 





here and there may shed its mellow lustre on 
the scene, and a bright fire is of all things most 
desirable. The breakfast at eleven is an institu- 
tion. No person with a fashionably regulated 
appetite partakes of a formal meal before that 
time. Une sips a cup of coffee in bed, or eats 
some fruit to satisfy the vulgar craving of one’s 
stomach, before adjourning to the formal dejeuner, 
over which one lingers till noon is past and a 
variety of courses served. The hostess always 
tries to capture a few men if she can, but at the 
fashionable breakfast ladies always preponder- 
ate, and they look their best. Daylight, that 
pitiless scoffer at beauty, is carefully excluded 
from the scene; and the ladies appear in the 
most ravishing gowns and breakfast caps, which 
surpass, if possible, the elegant negligé toilettes 
worn at high tea. 

Another new freak in society is “‘la chocola- 
tietie.” We have had coffees and teas ad libi- 
tum, and now comes a “ chocolate” for the sake 
of variety. In Philadelphia, not very long ago, 
a charming entertainment for charitable pur- 
poses was gotten up in the form of a chocola- 
tiere. The most delicious chocolate and rolls 
were served the guests on dainty trays, by still 
daintier maidens in the quaintly-becoming cos- 
tume of the beautiful ‘‘Chocolatiere’” (Choco- 
late Girl), whose portrait is one of the master-- 
pieces of the Dresden Gallery. Affairs of this 
nature multiply rapidly, because they afford oné 
a means of discharging social obligations at very 
little expense, not to mention the opportunity ot 
displaying pretty china and damask to the best 
advantage. There are countless pretty table 
appointments which come now especially for 
such occasions. Tea, coffee and chocolate ser- 
vices, no two cups of which are exactly similar, 
come in dainty varieties of almost exquisite ele- 
gance. Among the beautiful styles within the 
compass of a moderate purse, are the delicate 
sets of Beleek ware or mother-of-pearl pottery, 
which is now almost for the first time popularly 
known in this country. Beleek ware is an Irish 
manufacture, but has been so successfully re- 
produced at the Trenton potteries that many 
good judges of ceramics consider the American 
make the superior of the two. As a rule, it is 
merely a cream-white ground moulded into 
some delicate shape, especially in imitation of 
seashells, without any colored decoration save 
a pale-hued lining of rose, blue, violet, gold or 
green, and no ornament save a hard white lumi- 
nous enamel which gives it a beautiful pearly 
lustre. A Beleek service with tray to match is 
one of the prettiest acquisitions to a tea table, 
and shows admirably for after-dinner coffee, 
which by the way is always served in the parlor 
or drawing-room half an hour after the din- 
ner is over. When tea, coffee or chocolate is 
served in this manner, the hostess always pre- 
sides at the tray. It is not good form to have a 
servant pour out. And these beverages are 
brought in much more frequently than they 
used to be. Among fashionable Americans there 
is a disposition to follow European customs, and 
people who call unceremoniously of an evening, 
are regaled with delicate wafers and a cup of 
something that will cheer but not inebriate, be- 
fore going home. MADEMOISELLE Bon Ton. 
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>t WORK DEPART MENT.#< 


A, B. 
Fancy THERMOMETER. 

The design for the frame of thermometer is 
given full size in A.; it is cut out first in card- 
board, a piece of olive plush is then embroidered 
after the design shown in A with colored silks, 


the cardboard is then covered with the plush, 


the back being lined with satin, a piece of card 
being added to make it stand upright. A small 
thermometer is then fastened in the centre, form- 
ing a pretty and useful ornament. 
C. 
Duster BAskKerT. 

This is an ornamental and useful addition to 
a sitting-room. The basket is of bronzed and 
gilded willow, or it can be made in the shape of 
cardboard, covered over entirely, so as not to 
show what the foundation is composed of. If « 
basket is used, it is covered as in illustration, 
with olive plush, and edged with balls of the 
same colored Berlin wool. Olive chenille is 
twisted round the open edge of the basket. The 
front and back part of the plush covering has an 
embroidered design of marguerites, worked on 
linen, with white and green split Penelope filo- 
selle in satin-stitch, and knotted-stitch centres 
of gold wire thread. When work is finished, 
gum it on the plush, cut;away linen, and edge 
whole with fine gold cord. 

D. 
Cap Basket. 

This basket is intended for carrying a cap or 
fichu, or any other article that would spoil by 
being crushed in paper. Java canvas is the ma- 
terial of the outside of the basket. A square is 
cut the dimensions required (the model is eigh- 
teen inches), and the centre is taken so that the 
sides and ends may be even. The cross-stitch 
design is worked in blue filoselle. The bag is 
blue satin, but flannel may be substituted. <A 
blue fringe edges the basket, and the handies 
are made of strands of Java canvas, which is 
first ravelled out and then plaited. 

E. 
Tosacco Bae Crocuert. 

Materials Required: Two skeins coffee-brown, 
one skein scarlet purse silk; steel crochet hook. 

With brown silk make a chain of five stitches, 
join round. 

lst Round: Twelve trebles under the chain. 

2d Round: Two trebles into each third stitch, 
and one into the other stitches of the round. 

3d and 4th Rounds: Two trebles into a stitch, 
and one into the next stitch. Repeat. 

5th Round: One treble, one chain. 
around. 

6th Round: One treble into a stitch, one chain, 
pass over one stitch, and repeat. 


Repeat all 





7th Round: Two doubles into each third stitch, 
and one into the others. Repeat. 

8th to 14th Rounds: With scarlet silk like 
seventh round. 

15th Round: With brown silk one double into 
each stitch of last round. 

16th to 18th Rounds: One treble into a stitch, 
one chain, pass over one stitch. Repeat. 

19th and 20th Rounds: One double into each 
stitch. 

21st to 25th Rounds: With scarlet silk like 
nineteenth round. 

26th and 27th Rounds: With brown silk like 
nineteenth round. 

28th to 32d Rounds: Like sixteenth round. 

33d Round: Work round with cross trebles. 

34th Round: One double into each stitch of 
last row. 

35th Round: One treble into a stitch, three 
chain, one treble into the same stitch, pass over 
three stitches, and repeat. 

Tassels of silk are added to the cord strings, 
and also at the bottom of bag. 

F. 
GarDEN Basket. 

The original is crocheted with fine twine, 
with a round floor of 9 inches diameter, which is 
fastened on a cardboard circle, covered with 
oil-cloth. The floor is joined to the upper part 
of the basket, through which three reeds are 
run; and it is furnished with a handle also, to 
prevent the collapse of the same; wooden rods 
covered with double crochet are placed in it. 
The upper edge of the basket is ornamented 
with a vandyke border hung with tassels. 
Begin the work in the middle of the basket floor 
as follows: Close, 7 chain ina ring. Ist row: 
4 chain, 6 times alternately 1 treble in next 
stitch, 1 chain, close the row with a slipstitch in 
3d of lst 4 chain of the row. 2d row: 3 chain, 
1 treble in next chain, then alternately 1 chain, 
2 treble in next chain, and the last time 1 chain, 
1 slipstitch in 3d chain of the row. 3d row: 
alternately 6 chain, 1 double in 3d following 
stitch. 4th row: 3 slipstitches in next 3 stitches 
of preceding row, 4 chain, 2 treble, divided by 
1 chain in next stitch, then alternately 2 chain, 
3 treble divided by 1 chain in middle 2 of next 6 
chain, last time 2 chain, 1 slipstitch in the 3d of 
Ist 4 chain of this row. 5th row: 1 slipstitch in 
next stitch, 5 chain, 1 treble in next chain, * 5 
chain, 1 treble in the 2d of next 2 chain, 5 chain, 
2 treble divided by 2 chain in next 2 chain, repeat 
from *, last time instead of the 2 treble, 2 slip- 
stitches in 3d and 4th of Ist 5 chain of the row. 
6th row: 3 chain, 1 treble in same stitch as the 
last slipstitch was crocheted, 2 treble in next 
stitch, * twice alternately 5 chain, 4 treble in the 
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chain following next 2 treble, repeat from *, but 
the last time instead of 4 treble 1 slipstitch in 
the 3d of lst 3 chain of the row. 7th row: 1 slip- 
stitch in next stitch, 3 chain, 3 treble in next 
loop, * 3 chain, 1 double in middle of next 5 
chain, twice alternately 5 chain, 1 double in 
middie of next 5 chain, then 3 chain, 4 treble in 
the loop between the 2 middle of next 4 treble, 
repeat from *, but the last time instead of the 
last 4 treble 1 slipstitch in 3d of lst 3 chain of 
the row. This completes the floor. The upper 
part of the basket is begun at the top with a 
chain of 215 stitches closed in a ring. Work 
now 6 rows of double crochet round this ring. 
7th row: alternately 5 chain, miss 3, 2 double 
in next 2 stitches. 8th row: 1 slipstitch in 
next stitch, 2 double in next 2 stitches, then al- 
ternately 5 chain, 2 double in middle of next 5 
chain, last time 5 chain, 2 slipstitches in Ist 2 
double of the row. 9th to 12th rows: like the 
preceding row, but in the lst 2 of these rows 
instead of 5 crochet 4 chain, and in the 11th 
row only 3 chain, in the 12th 2 chain. 13th 
row: 1 double in every stitch of preceding row. 
14th row: 3 chain, 1 treble in next stitch, then 
alternately 1 chain, miss 1, 2 treble in next 2 
stitches, finish with 1 slipstitch in the 3 chain at 
beginning of row instead of 2 treble. 15th 
row: like the 13th. 16th and 17th rows: like 
Tthand 8th. 18th to 21st rows: like the 9th and 
10th. 22d and 23d rows: like 11th and 12th. 
24th to 34th rows: like 13th to 23d. The fol- 
lowing 2 rows of double crochet, and 1 more by 
which the last row of the floor of the basket is 
joined to the upper part. Then crochet along 
the free loops of the 2d row on the right side, 
leaving the chain standing above for the van- 
dyked edging as follows: lst row: alternately 
2 double in next 2 stitches, 5 chain, miss 3, 
finish with 2 slip-stitches in 1st 2 double of the 
row. 2d row: 2 slip-stitches in next 2 stitches, 
*4 chain, 3 double divided by 9 chain in the 
middle 3 of next 5 chain, 4 chain, 1 double in 
middle of next 5 chain, repeat from *. 3d row: 
*4 chain, 1 double in 3d of next 9 chain, 3 chain, 
1 treble in 3d following stitch, 3 chain, 1 treble 
in 3d of next 9 chain, 3 chain, 1 double in 3d 
following stitch, 4 chain, 1 double in 2d follow- 
ing double, repeat from *. The middle 3 chain 
of every pattern is hung with 20 strands of strong 
twine, 5} inches long, doubled and wound round 
to form a tassel. Then take a thick reed hoop, 
and sew it to the basket between the 6th row at 
the top and the chain which formed the begin- 
ning. Between the 14th and 25th rows, insert a 
somewhat thinner hoop covered with gray linen. 
For the handle, work double crochet over thick 
twine 22 inches long, then back along the lower 
edge of this double crochet, missing 15, alter- 
nately 7 double in lining cord, which shows be- 





tween the next 7 double, and at the same time 
over a 2d cord 5 double; leave the last 15 stitches 
unnoticed, and then surround the whole with 
another row of double crochet worked over 
twine as before, and crochet each end to the 
basket. 
G. 
HANDKERCHIEF SACHET. 

This new form of sachet may be either painted 
or embroidered. The model is pale pink satin, 
and the flap is brown satin, embroidered with 
forget-me-nots in three shades of blue; but it 
would look equally effective painted. The pink 
satin has three rows of stitching in the centre. 
The edges are finished off with a pink and brown 
silk cord, and the inside is cream satin, scented, 
wadded, and quilted. 

Desien 1n Etcuine on OvuTLINE WoRK FOR 
Enp or ToweL. 
(See Colored Design in Front of Book.) 

The pattern can easily be taken off with 
tracing or tissue paper, to be tacked upon the 
end of towel, and then pulled out after the work 
is completed. The design can be worked with 
silks, cotton, or crewel in one or more colors. 
Red will be found to be the most durable; al- 
though probably not as effective as a variety of 
colors when first completed, it will remain look- 
ing well as long as any of the towel remains. 
As etching is only outline stitch, it is familiar 
to all our readers, is easily done and very ef- 
fective. 

Art NEEDLEWORK. 

The newest idea in art needlework is tinsel 
embroidery—not the spangles and point russe 
stitched in gold thread which have been so long 
used, but raised flowers and fruits artistically 
done in tinsel, with leaves wrought in chenille 
or arrasene. For this the fruit or fower is first 
shaped in tufted cotton-wool, which is after- 
ward carefully and closely covered with the 
tinsel thread, giving the raised effect, on which 
much of the beauty of the work depends. Toilet 
sets of pin-cushion and bottles in satin or plush 
are very elegant in this work, which is also 
effectively used on screens and on panels. The 
prettiest of all embroideries are, however, those 
done in ribbon and arrasene or chenille, with 
the petals of the flowers in wonderfully natural- 
looking bits of ribbon of plush or velvet, while 
leaves and stems and vining is in shaded arra- 
sene cr fine chenille. Roses, red and white, 
wild roses, sweet-briar, Marechal Neil and tea- 
buds, are alike faithfully copied in these ma- 
terials. A beautiful mantel lambrequin is of 
garnet plush, with a branch of wild roses trail- 
ing across its whole length, the blossoms in 
natural size, of pink silk, artistically folded, and 
the buds bursting from calyxes and sheaths of 
green chenille, while the leaves and stems are 
wrought in arrasene. The design on an exquisite 
screen is golden rod and sumac in feathery 
chenille, while a perfect sofa cushion shows a 
wreath of roses in pink plusk with arrasene 
foliage. 
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THE PARLOR. 

The parlor is, as it were, the face of a house 
—the most noticeable part—and that from 
which visitors take their impressions of the 
whole. It seems to concentrate in itself the 
character of the entire establishment, of which 
it is at once the nucleus and pride. 

The hall is a mere passage-way to something 
better; the reception-room a mere tarrying place 
for convenience’ sake; while the dining-room is 
subordinate to the practical purpose of eating 
and drinking; the library is a retreat where 
mind is supposed to predominate over matter ; 
the bedroom is a place to lounge in at ease. 
The parlor, however, should be unlike any of 
these, though too often it is made fine and 
showy at the expense of the other rooms. This, 
however, is a great mistake. The character of 
the parlor demands a richer style of furnishing, 
and a more fastidious taste is necessary in mak- 
ing the selection of furniture and ornaments 
than is required with the other rooms of the 
house. In a word, it should be an apartment 
where formality is softened by beauty, and the 
courtesies of life are gracefully dispensed: al- 
ways keeping in view that it should never ex- 
press a degree of affluence at variance with the 
appointments of the remainder of the house. 


OUR ILLUSTRATION. 


The handsome room represented here is a 
fitting crown to a most harmonious whole, and 
the first impression made on the eye is that of 
rich, subdued coloring. This is effected by the 
ebony and cherry wood-work, and the dark blue 
upholstery, with the terra cotta trimmings, and 
the brass work on the cabinet, together with 
the gilt mantel ornaments, all furnishing sufli- 
cient life and brightness for contrast. ‘The rich 
embroidered portiére at the door of the entrance 
is in two parts like a window curtain. The 
fabric is blue plush embroidered with graceful 
leaf sprays in copper-gilt, while the band is of 
pomegranate pattern with medailions in gold 
couching, from which falls the simulated fringe 
of terra cotta, while the entire edge of the cur- 
tain is trimmed with a very narrow ball fringe 
of the same color. 

The velvet carpet is of an open flower pattern 
on a dark gray ground, surrounded by an inlaid 
wood border of chaste design. The handsome 
dado is the work of an artist in wood, who has 
mingled ebony with cherry, with pleasing effect. 

The ceiling is of unique design, being divided 
into oblong panels by a combination of oak and 
ebony framework, with lapped corners, while 





the enclosed spaces are covered with wall paper 
of the faintest tinge of light blue, on which ap- 
pears a beautiful leaf tracery in gold. 

The frieze is in cherry-red with copper-gilt 
leaf-work, and the space between it and the 
dado is of a cream color, being ornamented with 
an elaborate stencil pattern. 


CHIMNEY PIECE AND MANTEL. 


This central figure of a room should receive 
particular attention in all its details, and har- 
monize in character witn the style and color- 
ing of the apartment in which it is placed. 
Instead of an edifice built up to the frieze, which 
would hardly be in keeping with the bright, 
cheerful tone of the parlor in our plate, we see 
a low narrow mantel, and above it a particularly 
handsome mirror, framed in ebony and gold. 
The mantel is of ebony, with gilt ornaments; 
and it is fashioned in the style of a hundred 
years ago, which is now so popular. There are 
tiles about the fireplace, and the brass and irons 
and fender are marvels of modern art. A hand- 
some brass clock and candelabras to match fur- 
nish the narrow mantel-shelf. 

THE FURNITURE. 

This is an exquisite set in ebony, upholstered 
in dark-blue velvet and trimmed with fringe of 
terra cotta. There is a substantial elegance 
about it, and every seat is low, broad, and com- 
fortable, while scarcely any two pieces are 
alikeindesign. This gives an additional charm 
to the room, and prevents ll appearance of stiff- 
ness. The beautifully-carved and ornamented 
table has a top of the same rich dark-blue velvet, 
and the reading-lamp on it is of the hammered 
metal ware so popular at present. 

The large ebony cabinet is a piece of very 
fine carving, and the ornamented railing around 
the top is of brass-work. The very elaborate 
cornice of the door-frame is finished in the same 
way. The small corner cabinet has a square 
mirror as an upper panel, and the little shelf 
above if supports some ornamental china, the 
central piece of which is a tall, magnificent 
Worcester vase. On the larger cabinet isa very 
unique horn drinking-vessel, with gold lid and 
mounting. The pitcher and vase on either side 
represents either Vienna or Hungarian ware, or 
perhaps Moore’s or Linwood; Limoges, or even 
the products of the Cincinnati pottery, would not 
be out of place. 

Many a handsome room is spoiled in this very 
matter of decoration, which requires much more 
care and thought than the furnishing. People 
do not usually go forth deliberately to buy a 
quantity of bric-a-brac—it is apt to be the accu- 
mulation of years, and even of generations; but 
there are many cherished articles which are 
anything but ornamental when placed in a hand- 
some modern room. Odd pieces of old family 
china, which may be arranged on velvet-covered 
ledges with very good effect, are always in good 
taste. Exiita RopMAN CHURCH. 
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To furnish a parlor properly and with exqui- 
site taste, a cultivated knowledge and judgment 
is as necessary as the pencil of the architect in 
designing the house, or experience to the 
builder in erecting it. 

With this in view, we have for the second 
time this season had recourse to the suggestions 
of Mr. I. E. Walraven, of 1105 Chestnut street, 
this city. Perhaps few have had such a wide 
range of experience in household decorations; 
certainly very few have devoted such sedulous 
energy in the pursuit of knowledge in his line 
of trade, having visited the well-known marts 
not only in France, England, Germany, and 
Spain, but those in Norway, Sweden, Egypt, and 
Algiers. Fortunate, indeed, is the purchaser 
who engages Mr. Walraven to execute his com- 
missions in this line, as he will have secured the 
ne plus ulira of judgment in house-furnishing, 
while in the expenditure of the appropriation 
there seems always apparent a desire to accom- 
plish the required effects as inexpensively as 
consistent with general propriety and harmony. 
To say more would become fulsome, so we must 
bid our readers who desire information as to 
what is proper, to address themselves to Mr. 
Walraven. 

Mr. John F. Orne, of 904 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, furnishes the carpet pattern illus- 
trated in the household plate. It is surprising 
how inexorable are the dictates of Dame Fashion 
in this department of home comfort ; regardless 
of beauty or texture, if it is not “chic,” it is 
unfashionable, and consequently unmarketable. 
Thus it is necessary, with such an immense bus- 
iness as Mr. Orne conducts, that not only every 
change, but that the first intimation that a 
change is liable to occur, should be noted by an 
educated eye in its first inception, so that noth- 
ing new that is worthy, may escape. The superb 
building occupied by Mr. Orne is entirely de- 
voted to carpets, rugs, etc. etc., and is a veritable 
bazaar. One of the specialities of this establish- 
nent is the production each season of numerous 
designs exclusively for their patrons and inac- 
cessible elsewhere; consequently many who 
desire especially beautiful or unique designs in 
carpets as the basis for the decoration of a room, 
call at this house. And although the quality 
of goods displayed is not excelled by any house 
in the trade, the prices are found to be within 
the range of the moderate-sized purse, rendered 
80 by their extended facilities for handling the 
goods, together with the business ability dis- 
played in making their purchases. And we may 
say from experience that it is one of the most 
desirable places known as regards quality, price 
and promptness. 

The firm of George W. Smith & Co., of 1216 





- Chestnut street, Philadelphia, furnish the ex- 


quisite wainscoting, ceiling, mirror, door frame, 
cabinet, table and mantle given in our plate, 
from their artistic furniture department, designed 
and arranged by them expressly for the plate 
But this is only an indication of what may be 
seen by any who may chance to call at their 
warerooms, which might with truth be called a 
garner-house for the fruits of the chisel, the 
brush, and the potter’s wheel. Here one may 
behold a collection of bric-a-brac brought to- 
gether from the four corners of the globe, and 
comprising some of the most rare and costly 
specimens. 

It is the aim of this firm to act not merely as 
buyers and sellers of objects of art, but to afford 
valuable information and reference to all inter- 
ested in the subject. Among their fine bronzes, 
china, brass, and porcelain, the beginner may 
learn enough to become quite proficient, while 
the connoisseur may discover gems from every 
market in the world. Only a great city can 
sustain such a place, and recognizing the fact 
that lovers of art are dependent on the business 
centres for supplies, Messrs. Smith & Co. are 
prepared to fill all orders sent from a distance. 
Their capacious mill for hard wood interior and 
artistic furniture work, situated in West Phil- 
adelphia, enables them to most satisfactorily 
fulfil their patrons’ demands. 

The ceiling, frieze, and wall paper of the plate 
owe their beauty to the designs furnished by J. 
C. Finn & Co., 8. E. corner Tenth and Walnut 
streets, Philadelphia. At their establishment 
the buyer may see entire rooms with their walls 
and ceilings decorated according to the most 
approved ideas of modern taste. These rooms 
are in the upper part of the building, the lower 
part of which serves them forastore. As fash- 
ions change from season to season, they are 
decorated and redecorated to suit the styles in 
vogue. In the wareroom every description of 
wall paper is to be found, from the costly Lin- 
crusta-Walton, the prince of fabrics for embossed 
work, to the cheap patterns used for kitchens. 
This firm commenced business some years ago 
with a full determination to stand foremost in 
their line of trade; so well have they succeeded 
that their large assortment of wall papers is con- 
sidered by those competent to judge, to be one 
of the best in the United States. 

The gas fixtures are selected from the numer- 
ous designs to be found at the well-appointed 
salesrooms of Thackara Sons & Co., 718 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, It is only to be regretted 
that space did not permit our illustrating the 
centre chandelier from one of their many beau- 
tiful designs, which would certainly enhance the 
beauty of the plate. 
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MAY. written on the spur of the moment, and was§ teachi! 

With the genial atmosphere of May, comes | Called out by a trivial circumstance. He was Upor 
the assurance that winter is past; and we look | Writing at his desk, and his wife was sewing inf} sent a 
back upon the bitter experiences of cyclone, | the same room, while his son and a little play. The 


flood, and frost, much as the aged do at the | mate were having a regular romp. The uproar§ March, 
stern realities of a life of trial and conflict, as | they created greatly disturbed the good lady, § quests 
things of the past, and we are already preparing | and she requested them to be quieter. They of the 
to enjoy the future. The event of this month, | subsided for a few moments, but soon there was ff} of this 
however, that will engage the attention and ser- | 88 much commotion as before, and she reproved J of hav 
Vice of thousains, is the decoration of the graves them again; but the noise continued. Then she§ are int 
of the heroes of the late war. It is pleasing to | sprang to her feet, and, in no gentle tone, said, J Philad 
note how each recurring anniversary of this | “I'll teach you to be quiet!” and both the boys copied 
event furnishes a striking contrast to the cele- | would have had boxed ears, but they rushed for § Book i 
brations of the day in its early history. The | the door, and were out of sight before she could § from tl 
smoke of the battle-field that seemed to hover | reach them. title ay 
over us then has cleared away, and allowed a “Speak gently, wife—speak gently,” said Mnf T. S. . 
clearer vision. The heat of the strife has grad- | Bates; and turning again to his desk, took af the poe 
ually passed away, allowing a calm reflective | fresh sheet of paper, and wroze the poem that 
judgment to assert itself, and the sections of bears this title. At the supper table that even- GL 
our country that stood arrayed against each | ing, he handed it to his wife. She glanced at Eacl 
other in bitter enmity, are now firmly bound in | the title, and thinking it a second reproof. said § the inf 
a union of thought and purpose, while in many | she did not want to see it, and gave it back to J of ever 
a place the living representatives of the strife | him without reading. The next day, at his § Qur ov 
who were at variance, will with arms inter- | Office, one of his literary friends coming in, he § any gr 
locked turn their steps to cemeteries, and to- | Showed it to him. That tl 
gether decorate the graves of those who fought “This is a good thing, Bates,” said his friend; § deeper 
gallantly, and fell, whether on the side of the | “(you should have it published.” And acting J is brov 
“Jost cause” or the victorious armies. Itisemi- | on the suggestion, he sent it, with a note, Ff almost 
nently fitting that the old sentiment of animosity | L. A. Godey, editor of Gopry’s Macazine. In mixed 
should be buried; we are once more a united | few days he received a check from Mr. Godey § tions. 

family, and the dead of the South are as dear to | for one hundred dollars, with a note compli- handle 
them as are those of the North to it; as for | menting the poem. Mr. Bates looked at the § of win 
bravery, “honors are easy;” and as the calm | check with amazement, and exclaimed, ‘ Well, | Mississ 
judgment of to-day admits that there were | this is the biggest one hundred dollars I ever § has be 
God-fearing men on both sides of the conflict, | saw!” He kept it locked up in his desk for | terribl 
who acted from a stern sense of duty in the per- | some time, and would occasionally take it out 9 causin, 
formance of which they appealed to the favor | 2nd look at it. } worst 

of a Divine Providence, it is not fitting that any The poem has been translated into er lan- 7 to wor 
pusillanimous sentiment should draw an invid- | guages, and is greatly admired by foreigners, while 1 
ious line between the blue coat and the grey. | especiaily by the cultured Brazilian Emperor, J weath 
Rather, iet us like reconciled brothers who | When Rev. J. C. Fletcher, the celebrated Amer J Arctic 
have quarrelled over the patrimony, clasp | ican missionary, was in Brazil, he visited Dom J] govern 
hands over the bedecked graves, and vow by | Pedro. During the call the Emperor said, “TE the di 
the memories of the dead heroes to live faith- | have something to show you, aad shall be very | party, 








fully to each other and our country. glad if you can tell me who the author is,” and J ij] Je 
led the way into his private library. One of the J comms 

‘‘SPEAK GENTLY.” most prominent objects in the room was a large J gineer 

The following reminiscence of a popular song | tablet reaching from the floor to the ceiling, 08 Ff promir 
will interest those with whom it is popular: which was the poem, “Speak Gently,” in both Not 
David Bates, the author of the poem “Speak | the English and Portuguese languages. Manito 
Gently,” -was a Philadelphia broker. He was “Do you know who wrote this?” asked Dom | mover 
styled by the Board of Brokers—it was their | Pedro. republ 
custom to nickname each other—“ Old Mortal- “Yes,” replied Mr. Fletcher; “the writer Wa 9 of q c1 
ity.” Prominent literary men of the day fre- | formerly a fellow-townsman of mine, Mr. David | ment c 
quented his office on Third Street. Bates.” been b 
None of his other numerous poems obtained “} consider it” said the Emperor, “the most | minate 


the popularity of “Speak Gently.” This was beautiful poem of any language I ever read. | recogn 
(490 ) meek]; 
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require all the members of my household to 
memorize it, and as far as possible to follow its 
teachings.” 

Upon Mr. Fletcher’s return home, the Emperor 
sent a complimentary letter to the author. 

The above is from Harper's Magazine for 
March, and in response to the number of re- 
quests we have received, asking a republishing 
of the poem, we have published it on page 479 
of this number; but we must disclaim the honor 
of having originally published the poem. We 
are informed that it appeared originally in a 
Philadelphia newspaper about 1845, and was 
copied to a considerable extent. Gopry’s Lapy’s 
Book is probably quoted as having published it, 
from the fact that a prose article with the same 
title appears in the table of contents of 1846, by 
T. S. Arthur, opening with the first stanza of 
the poem. 


GLIMPSES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Each month, as it passes, brings in its wake 
the infinite changes which, in the steady march 
of events, go to work out the destiny of nations. 
Qur own country is happy in its freedom from 
any great internal dissension or bitter warfare. 
That this should be so, is a fact. fraught with the 
deeper and more significant comfort, because it 
is brought to light when the United States is 
almost the only great power extant which is not 
mixed up in some kind of bellicose complica- 
tions. To be sure, the physical elements have 
handled us rudely ; we have been at the mercy 
of wind and wave, the frightful floods of the 
Mississippi are only now abating, the country 
has been visited by an incipient deluge, and a 
terrible cyclone has swept over the sunny South 
causing great loss of life and property. But the 
worst is probably over. Promptly we have set 
to work to repair the damage so far as possible, 
while nature promises us tranquil times and fair 
weather, under whose favorable auspices the 
Arctic enterprise will reach its fruition. The 
government has offered a prize of $25,000 for 
the discovery of Lieutenant Greely’s missing 
party, and with the Relief Expedition, which 
will leave here as soon as possible under the 
command of Captain Schley, the intrepid en- 
gineer Melville, of the ill-fated Jeannette, will be 
prominently identified. 

Not so tranquil and prosperous are affairs in 
Manitoba, however, where a strong secession 
movement has been inaugurated on downright 
republican principles. The trouble, growing out 
of a culpable neglect on the part of the govern- 
ment of the trade interests of the province, has 
been brewing for some time. It has lately cul- 
minated in a clamorous demand for justice aud 
recognition, which the Cabinet have rather 
meekly conceded. It is alleged that there are 





secret organizations in the states scattered from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic coast, and 
that many prominent Irish-Americans are con- 
nected therewith. The recent outbreak caused 
something of a panic; the government feared, 
no doubt, that the Manitobans might appeal to 
the United States as the inhabitants of the 
Merv did to Russia. In Cuba there has been a 
somewhat similar disturbance. But then the 
world rather expects the periodical recurrence 
of a Cuban insurrection, though this one has 
assumed graver proportions because attended by 
a financial crisis which has already involved 
some heavy failures. Complications of this 
nature are almost inevitable where the inflam- 
mable Spaniard or the communistic Frenchman 
is left to organize his own government. In 
Hayti a formidable revolt has been projected and 
crushed with a rapidity almost startling to a 
more calculating people like ourselves. The 
white-winged messenger of peace seems to 
brood now over the Western Hemisphere. The 
treaty of peace with Chili has been ratified by 
the Constituent Assembly of Peru, and the 
thunder of war is heard only as anecho. On 
the other hand, the Boers who fought so stub- 
bornly against the English in South Africa have 
again taken the war-path. Mankoroane will 
not have his territory incorporated with the 
Transvaal, and the British support his resistance 
to the claims of the Boers, who are not satisfied 
with the settlement of the boundary question. 
As a consequence the belligerents are marching 
down upon Mankoroane, and British troops 
have been ordered to Cape Town, with the pros- 
pect of another little diversion for the Eng- 
lish ministry. Meanwhile, in the heart of the 
dark continent, Stanley and De Brazza thread 
their way, the latter achieving the success he 
desires in spite of the efforts of Stanley, who 
finds a recompense for his chagrin in fresh dis- 
coveries. In Madagascar matters assume a 
grave aspect. The English are allied with the 
Hovas, who are bent upon resisting the preten- 
sions of the French. The Queen has taken a de- 
cisive stand, and Tamatave, now held by the 
French, will soon be attacked. 

These minor struggles are insignificant, how- 
ever. The eyes of the world are fixed upon 
Egypt and the Soudan. The dauntless courage 
of the Arabs, who know so little of the refine- 
ments of warfare, their remarkable successes 
wrought by dint of a fearless persistency, excite 
as much admiration as their brutal bloodthirsti- 
ness excites horror and aversion. The poor 
Khedive is on the verge of insanity, and there is 
talk of his abdication. The Soudan rebellion 
spreads. The Mahdi’s emissaries are traveling 
far and wide, stirring up sedition and strife. The 
rebellion in Arabia is spreading. Tokar has 
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been lost and recaptured; but in spite of Gra- 
ham’s signal victory over Osman Digna at 
Tamai Wells, where six thousand Arabs fell and 
four thousand were left wounded upon the field, 
the English are ina dilemma. Gordon’s progress 
has been cut off. He is hemmed in on all sides; 
the effect of his proclamations is diminishing, 
and fears are entertained for his safety. Eng- 
land is divided upon the Egyptian policy, and 
the complicatious are rendered more baffling 
thiough the serious illness of Mr. Gladstone. 
In Crete there is a subsidence of the revolt, in- 
asmuch as the Porte disclaims having nomi- 
nated Halil Pasha as Governor of the island. 
Along the shores of Greece and Asia Minor comes 
the reverbation of another earthquake, while 
Russia looks complacently down upon her newly 
acquired possessions. England is rather vexed 
about the Russian occupation of the Merv, but 
has her hands full elsewhere... At present she is 
forced to content herself with diplomatic prom- 
ises of friendship and moderation, which Russia 
tenders gracefully. 
Meanwhile, in China, 
things with a high hand. The Chinese are very 
bitter, and have prepared for a long war. Bac- 
ninh has been captured by the French, and the 
situation at Tonquin is very favorable to the 
invaders. From the present outlook, the diffi- 
culty will not be as easily settled as was at first 
imagined. At home, France is still disturbed 
by an underlying current of communism and a 
counter current of anarchism. An attempt has 
been made to kill the Comte de Paris with 
dynamite, he having been suspected of fostering 
royalist intrigues. Plon-plon has been forced 
into a conciliatory address to the people through 
the medium of the Bonapartist journalists, and 
the French Government is determined to root 
out the dynamitards at any cost. Germany for 
the past month has been at the mercy of that 
great Imperialist bomb-shell Bismarck, who has 
contrived to stir up a vast amount of ill-feeling 
by his churlish treatment of the Lasker resolu- 
tions. Far from compassing the end he had in 
view, ?. 2., the rebuke of political free-thinkers, 
the Chancellor has done the most effective thing 
he could do at home or abroad to foster sym- 
pathy with the body representative of the most 
advanced republican principles, that is, with the 
American Congress. Spain is not troubling 
herself just now about anybody, but has her 
hands full in trying to maintain the dignity of 
the Royal Family. A nice little chance has 
come to Alfonso through the death of the Sultan 
of Sooloo, a group of islands over which Alfonso’s 
sovereignty has heretofore been somewhat nom- 
inal, but will now be established doubtless be- 
yond question. But England has no chance at 
all, it seems. It is not enough that its foreign 


France is carrying 





possessions are rent with disastrous war and re- 
bellion; but there must be vital peril brought to 
its very door by the explosionists whose fright- 
ful plots have spread terror throughout the 
whole kingdom. The Irish insurgents are 
largely blamed for the recent villainous attempts 
upon life and property; but the public have 
cast some unpleasant aspersions upon America, 
and the English government has made some 
diplomatic representations to Washington, the 
injustice of which can only be excused in con- 
sideration of England’s extreme perplexity. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Dr. Jos. Hott, New Orleans, La., says: “I 
have frequently found it of excellent service in 
cases of debility; particularly for women and 
children.” 


OUR Book TABLE. 


By George Parsons Lathrop. New 
1 vol., cloth, 








Newport. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
297 pp. Price $1.25. j 

Mr. Lathrop’s book belongs to the new school 
of novels, which cling to verisimilitude in cause 
and effect, even at the sacrifice of romance. 
“ Newport” is a story, or rather a train of simple 
incidents from every-day life, starting from a 
slight circumstance and ending nowhere. The 
beginning and the end, in fact the whole story, 
is in a woman’s heart. Oliphant, a widower of 
forty, having had a rather unsatisfactory mar- 
ried life, falls in love with Octavia Gifford, a 
widow, whom he meets at Newport. An old 
letter reveals to him the fact that before he mar- 
ried his wife, she had received a proposal of mar- 
riage from Mrs. Gifford’s former husband. This 
leaves him in doubt whether his wife ever really 
loved him, and whether Mrs. Gifford’s husband 
ever really loved her. He thinks perhaps 
these two who have died, loved each other, and 
he asks himself why they two who are living, 
should not love each other also! Circumstances 
compel him to show this tell-tale letter to Mrs. 
Gifford, who really loved her husband. At 
first she unreasonably visits her suffering upon 
Oliphant’s head. He offers her his iove, but 
she spurns it, and not until he has gone from 
her, does she realize the faint possibility of car- 
ing for him as he desires, without utterly out- 
raging her first love. She writes him a half- 
tender note that might have brought him back, 
but, in returning from New York, the boat is 
run into and Oliphant is drowned in the wreck 
while trying to save a woman’s life. Then, too 
late, Octavia Gifford sees what she has lost, 
and goes her way mourning anew, The story 
is ably written, but very unsatisfactory, despite 
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its gay glimpses of Newport society, its telling 
hits of satire and frothy humor. Mr. Lathrop 
is a good story-teller, but it is a pity his path 
lies along the way of that naturalism, or what- 
ever you call the principle represented by 
Howells and James—the principle which is 
driven so hard that it tonches upon the hack- 
neyed lines of commonplaceness. 

Tue Joys or Lire. By Emile Zola. Translated 
by John Stirling. One vol., paper cover, 424 
pp. Price 75 cents. Philadelphia, T. B. Peter- 
son & Bros. 

That Zola is a writer of unquestionable power, 
a master of a certain kind of pathos afd pictur- 
esqueness, has long been conceded; but more 
than once in his rigid adherence to his so-called 
school of “realism,” he has rather abused the 
public indulgence. He piqued our curiosity at 
first. We wished to know something of the 
life that underlies the lower stratum of society; 
but, having signified this much, and put our 
hand in his, he took advantage of this passivity 
to drag us into the gutter. Naturally, we re- 
sented such freedom, and whether it is because 
Zola has exhausted his worst stores or is sick of 
his own nauseous subjects, we cannot say; but, 
certainly, he has turned a new page in his ro- 
mances. ‘The Joys of Life” is not, as its title 
would suggest, a panorama of gilded sin as it 
comes to light in the heart of the great French 
metropolis; but a pathetic family story, the 
heroine of which is a girl wholly different in 
portraiture from any character that Zola has 
ever created. Pauline is a study of the feminine 
nature as developed by active and stirring 
circumstances. contrast ; 
Louise, the disturbing element; Chanteau, Ma- 
dame, and Véronique, all studies in the bizarre. 
“The Joys of Life” has in it a nameless element 
of fascination; it is free from the taint of im- 
purity, and, possessing all the charms of Zola’s 
unique style, may be said to possess in itself 
the elements of success. 


Lazare is a true 


My House. An Ideal. By Oliver B. Bunce. 
One vol., paper cover, 108 pp. Price fifty cents. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons; Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

An inquiring mind might have some curiosity 
to ascertain how many works on decorative art 
have already been written; but there is no sys- 
tem of mathematics that could furnish us with 
an estimate of the probable number yet to be 
evolved from the inner consciousness of aspiring 
authors. Mr. Bunce comes boldly to the front 
with a modest little volume which has some 
claim to attention. It is not an exhaustive 
treatise on interiors, an attempt to do the 
whole subject up completely, as it were, in the 





colors of the Dutch Renaissance. It is a few 
systematic suggestions thrown out modestly, but 
still with hope, though the author knows the 
ground has all been gone over and over before. 
Mr. Bunce’s house is a very charming one with- 
out and within. His description of it has the 
merit of clearness. We are not swamped in 
misty suggestions and obscure art phrases, which 
may mean a great deal or else very little for all 
we know. It is an outline of artistic facts po- 
litely presented for the practice of the Philistine, 
and contains more than one idea that shines with 
the real radiance of the highest household art. 


IsHMAEL, OR IN THE Deptus. By Mrs. E. D. 
E. N. Southworth. One vol., paper cover, 718 
pp. Price 75 cents. Philadelphia, T. B. Peter- 
son & Bros. 

The character of Mrs. Southworth’s novels is 
too well known to require comment. There are 
but few contemporaries of this prolific writer, 
who could stand as she does the continued strain 
of constant production, without losing some- 
thing in creative power and literary magnetism. 
“Ishmael” is the story of one born in the 
depths of poverty and misery, who, by his own 
energy and moral force, attained a position of 
honor and eminence. The career of this hero, 
whose noble nature, aspiring even under the 
most depressing phases of adversity, will absorb 
the interest of Mrs. Southworth’s many euthu- 
siastic readers. The book is in no way inferior 
to the earlier works of this popular novelist, and 
is well calculated to perpetuate her fame in the 
memory of her numerous admirers. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

HyGe1an Home Cook Book, Fowler & Wells, 
753 Broadway, New York. THe CoNFEDERATE 
Dest AND Private SouTHeRN Depts, by J. Barr 
Robertson, London, Waterlow & Sons. OGILVIE's 
Poputar Reapine, Nos 2 and 3, J.-O. Ogilvie & 
Co., New York. 


MUSIC RECEIVED 

From Oliver Ditson, N. Y.: 

Memorial March. (30 cts.) By Carl Gaertner. 

Little Footsteps in the Sand. Polka Ma- 
zurka. (35 cts.) By Thomas Baldwin. 

Remember Me, Love, in Your Prayers. 
(30 cts.) By E. Christie. 

Creation Hymn. (30 cts.) By Beethoven. 

Charming Gavotte. (35 cts.) By J.C. Mul- 
laly. 

Merry War Waltz. 

No Night in Heaven. 
Tucker. 

No Vow to Bind. (30cts.) By Henry Tucker 

From J. L. Peters, St. Louis: 

Where Can the Weary Rest? 


Song. 


(25 cts.) By J. Strauss. 
(30 cts.) By Henry 


By Wm. Dusser. 
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The Old-Fashioned Farm House. By H. P. 
Danks. 

Merry Sprites Waltz, By Aug. Pacher. 

Karl’s Lullably. By H. Allard. 

Fly Away Quickstep. By Florence Percy. 

Fairy Bowers. By Aug. Pacher. 

Album Leaf. By C. Kreutzer. 








LITERARY NOTES. 

Sir Walter Scott had greater financial success 
than any writer who ever lived. For “ Wav- 
erly” he was paid $3,500, and for the eleven 
novels that succeeded it, he received $550,000. 
Other works of fiction each brought from $10,- 
000 to $15,000, and his “Life of Napoleon” 
netted him $90,000. 


In Adolphe Belot’s famous novel, “The 
Black Venus,” part of the scene is laid in 
Soudan, in that very section which is now the 
centre of the Egyptian conflict. Belot’s pen- 
pictures of the country are exceedingly graphic, 
and quite a strong feature in this remarkable 
book. 


Madame Gréville, the eminent Frenchwoman, 
whose stories of Russian life have baffled imita- 
tion, will visit America next fall. 

Charles Dudley Warner has a face full of 
character, with features of a refined and thought- 
ful cast. He is of about medium height, has 
heavy hair and a full beard threaded with grey. 
He is fifty years old, but looks younger. 

F. Marion Crawford, the brilliant author of 
“Mr. Isaacs” and “Dr. Claudius,’ is now in 
Rome, where he is writing another novel. 
Twenty-five thousand copies of Mr. Crawford’s 
“To Leeward” have been sold already. 

The new novel by R. D. Blackmore, the au- 
thor of “Lorna Doone,” is entitled “The Re- 
markable History of Sir Thomas Upmore, Bart. 
M. P., Formerly Known as Tommy Upmore.” 

‘Dorothy Forster,’’ Walter Besant’s last work, 
will appear shortly. 

Victor Hugo will soon publish a book of new 
poems. 

“The Life of Peter the Great,’ by Eugene 
Schuyler, which appeared in the Century, has 
been re-written by the author. 

Mlle. Judith, the daughter of the famous 
French romancer, Théophile Gautier, has written 
an Eastern story. 

Julian Hawthorne is at work on a new novel. 


The latest by Anthony Trollope is “An Old 
Man’s Love.” 


Swinburne, the poet, is a beautiful talker. 


Jules Verne will cruise in the Antarctic sea, 





in quest of material for a new story. 


CHAIR. 


Blanche Willis Howard, author of “Ore 
Summer” and “Guenn,” conducts an English 
newspaper in Stuttgart, Germany. 





Holloway, the pill man, once offered Dickens 
£1,000 if he would insert in one of his novels a 
single line, recommending Holloway’s medicines, 
It is needless to say that the great novelist de- 
clined the offer. 

The author of the “ Bread Winners” has gone 
so far as to say that he is a man of business. 

Geo. W. Cable is a small man, weighing only 
100 pounds. 

Michelet’s ‘‘Memoirs,” now appearing in 
Paris, deal with his childhood and early youth, 


’ 





MUSICAL NOTES. 

The monument to Johann Sebastian Bach, 
about to be erected in the pretty little town of 
Kisenach (Thuringia), where the great composer 
was born, will be unveiled in June. The two 
hundredth anniversary of Bach’s birthday was 
celebrated on the 21st of March last. 


The grandfather of Felix Mendelssohn was a 
celebrated philosopher. The father of the great 
composer, a Berlin banker, having the talents- 
of neither of the two distinguished personages 
with whom he was so intimately related, used 
to say: “I should like to know who I am. 
When I was young they used to call me the son 
of Moses Mendelssohn, and now that I am old, | 
am only called the father of Felix Mendelssohn.” 


Johann Strauss has written a new opera called 
“The Gypsy Baron,” the scene of which is laid 
in Hungary, in the time of Maria Theresa. 

Von Flotow is to have a monument at Darm- 
stadt. 


The manuscript of “Faust” was declined by 
two publishers at Gounod’s price of $600. Chau- 
dens, the friend who finally helped the young 
composer to publish it, made $200,000 out of 
that opera alone. Gounod is now a rich man. 


Martin Luther had a fine melodious voice, and, 
when he was a little boy, earned his living by 
chanting in the streets of Eisleben. He played 
very well on the lute and flute, and composed 
some fine sacred melodies. ‘Ein’ feste Burg 
ist unser Gott” is immortal. Says a writer in 
the London Zimes: “Ten or twelve hymn tunes 
is not a very solid basis to found a reputation a8 
a composer upon; but Luther's influence upon 
the progress of modern music cannot be meas- 
ured by the quantity of his actual production. 
As from Palestrina’s masses was evolved a pow- 
erful growth of Catholic church music, extend- 
ing from that master down to Mozart, Beethoven, 
Gounod, and Liszt, so the Lutheran chorale be- 
came the vital principle of Bach’s and Handel's 
and Mendelssolin’s oratorio.” 
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Planquette’s new comic opera, “ Nell Gwynne,” 
lately produced at the Avenue Theater, London, 
is a decided success. He has been offered $15,- 
000 for it. 

Lececq’s “Oiseau Bleu” (Blue Bird), has had 
only a moderate success in Paris. 

The success or failure of Sullivan’s “ Princess 
Ida” is still a mocted question. Sir Arthur, the 
author, is recovering from his recent illness, but 
in danger of paralysis. 





Liszt’s father tried to persuade him not to be- 
come a musician, urging that the life of such 
artists was an “unsettled, wandering, and pre- 
carious existence;” but the great mestro has 
not found it so. 


One of Amatis’ violins, made at Cremona in 
1670, was bought of an old German in Pitts- 
burgh, twenty years ago. The present owner 
has just discovered its identity. The instrument 
was repaired, and when it was opened, the orig- 
inal label was found inside. The violin is prob- 
ably worth $5000. 

“L’ Africaine,’ Meyerbeer’s famous opera, was 
not produced till thirty years after it was writ- 
ten, when the composer was dead. This was 


‘owing to the fact that Meyerbeer did not think 


any of the prima donnas then on the stage suited 
to the first réle. When he died, he bequeathed 
the réle of Selika to Mme. Marie Sasse, and that 
of Nelusko to Faure. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan was the first to obtain the 
Mendelssohn scholarship, the highest prize 
within the reach of English music puplls. 


Ernest Reyer’s opera “Sigurd,” has at length 
been produced in Brussels. The theme of the 
libretto is taken from the Nibelungen. The 
production of the opera has been talked of for 
fifteen years. Its final rendition is the great 
musical event of the Brussels season 


LETTER NOTES. 

Itis said by those who ought to know, that 
elegant correspondence in Paris is now written 
in gold ink. 

Slender smelling-botiles a foot long, wrought 
with jewels and stopped with gold, are among 
the fashionable idiosyncrasies which cost forty 
dollars each. : 


It is bad form to say “lunch” instead of 
“luncheon,” “pants” or “pantaloons” instead 
of “trousers,” “gentlemen and ladies” instead 
of “men and women.” Among people of high 
position, an individual, whatever his or her 
tank, is spoken of as a “person.” “The Duchess 
of B—_ is a very nice person,” is quite a proper 
expression. 


Miniatures on ivory are newly revived affec- 
tations. 
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ANECDOTES OF EMINENT PEOPLE. 

A short time ago, a young lady wrote a letter 
to the High Priest of Art, John Ruskin, asking 
his advice as to the course she should pursue to 
become a qualified artist. The eminent critic 
answered her in a characteristic way. Without 
referring to the subject of her inquiry, he said 
briefly: “It would be better to write less and 
cultivate a good and beautiful handwriting: 
No one who writes as you do could make a good 
artist.” The facts of the case were that it took 
five people to make out these few lines, which 
were written in the wildest and weirdest charac- 
ters. 





Bulwer’s son says that when his father had 
almost finished the tragic story of Kenelm Chil- 
lingly, leaving the hero at the grave of Lily, he 
was completely broken in spirit, and seemed to 
suffer all the misery'which his own pen had vis- 
ited upon the head of his hero. His face was 
pallid and worn, like that of a man who had ex- 
perienced some acute and passionate sorrow. 
Afterwards, his friends learned that the scene he 
had depicted with so much pathos and power, 
was not merely the creation of his fancy, but the 
record of a bitter experience in his early life. 


Sheridan has probably had more witty say- 
ings attributed to him than any man of his 
time. One day, when lying drunk in the gutter, 
he called out to a passer-by: “Take me to 
Kensington; I am Mr. Wilberforce!” When 
asked what his principles were, he invariably 
replied: “I am for universal suffrage, annual 
Parliaments, and oitener if needs be. You can’t,” 
he added, “beat an oftener-if-needs-be man.” 
Once, when surveying a meeting at Trafalgar 
Square, he said: “I wonder what it is these 
good people want? It can’t be liberty; that 
they seem to have plenty of. It think it must 
be property; that they seem rather in want of.” 





CaTARRH QurEeD.—A clergyman, after suffer- 
ing a number of years from that loathsome dis- 
ease, Catarrh, after trying every known remedy 
without success, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Dr. J. A. Lawrence, 250 Schermerhorn Street, 
Brooklyn, New York, will receive the recipe free 
of charge. 





To any reader of this magazine who will send 
us the correct number of times that the word 
“for” occurs in the advertising pages of this 
number, accompanied by fifteen cents, we will 
send a steel engraving for framing, size 9x12, of 
“Chums,” which appears as the frontispiece in 
this number. 











Snovutper or Lams Srurrep. 

Ingredients.—-A shoulder of lamb, 

Forcemeat, 

Seasoning, 

A few slices of bacon, 

Two onions, 

A quart of good stock, 

A bunch of herbs, 

Peas. 
Take the blade bone out, and fill the place up 
with forcemeat, and sewit up. Put intoa stew 
pan a few slices of fat bacon, herbs, onions, 
stock, and seasoning; then put in the shoulder, 
and stew very gently for rather more than two 
hours. Glaze and serve with green peas around 
it. 

AsparaGus RaGout. 
Ingredients.— Asparagus, 

Parsley, 

Onions, 

A large piece of butter. 

Milk, 

Flour, 

_ Seasoning. 

Cut all the tenderest part ot the asparagus into 
small pieces, about the length of the little 
finger, and half-boil it in salt and water. 
Mince some parsley and young onions very fine. 
Put a good sized piec¢ of butter into a pan, a 
little milk, and enough flour to thicken the 
sauce slightly; stir gently and when done add 
the pieces of asparagus and serve. 


GoosEBERRY TRIFLE. 
Ingredients. —One quart of gooseberries, 

One pound of sugar. 
Put the gooseberries into a jar with the sugar, 
and boil them until they are reduced to a pulp; 
place the pulp in a dish and pour over it a quart 
of custard, and when quite cold cover with 
whipped cream. 


Tue CustTarp. 


Ingredients.—Three parts of a quart of milk, 
Four eggs, 
Teacupful of sugar, 
Teaspoonful vanilla extract. 
Boil the milk; stir in the eggs, that have been 
previously well beaten with the sugar, stir until 
it thickens, then add the extract, and remove 
quickly from the fire. 


PICKELETS. 

Ingredients.—One and a half ounces of yeast, 

One quart of warm milk, 

One cupful of melted butter, 

Salt, 

Flour. 
Make the milk warm, and stir it into the yeast 
with a little salt; add a sufficient quantity of 


RECIPES. 


flour to make it into a batter; set 1t to rise for 
half an hour; then add a cupful of melted butter, 
Stir it well in, pour it into iron rings previously 
placed on a hot plate, and bake them very 
lightly on both sides. When required, toast 
them on each side, taking care they do not 
burn; butter them nicely, cut them across, and 
put them upon a hot plate, serving them quickly 
and hot. 
CREAM CHEESE. 
Ingredients.—One pint of milk, 
One quart of cream, 
Two lumps of sugar, 
One spoonful of rennet. 
Take the milk when warm and new, and mix 
with the fresh cream, sugar, and rennet; place 
it near the fire until the curd comes; make a 
shape of straw or rushes something like a flat 
brick, sew the rushes or straw together; make 
the top and bottom in the same manner, but 
they must be loose. Put the curd into shape on 
the loose bottom, and cover with the top; take 
it out the next day, and turn it every day until 
ripe. A one-pound weight will be sufficient-to 
place upon tbis cheese. 
To Botte GREEN GOOSEBERRIES. 
Ingredients.—Goose berries, 
Wide-mouthed bottles. 
Gather the berries in quite fine weather, cut off 
the tops and stalks, and put them in wide 
mouthed bottles, which have been washed and 
dried. Cork them tightly, and set them ina 
pan of cold water; put it over the fire, and let 
it remain until it boils. The berries should not 
be suffered to break. Wipe the bottles and put 
them in a dry place. They will keep a year. 
Mitk SHERBERT. 
Ingredients.—Six lemons, 
Half a pound of powdered sugar, 
One pint of water, 
Two quarts of milk, 
Two tablespoonfuls of corn starch. 
Squeeze the juice of the lemons on the sugar; 
put the skins into the pint of water and place 
upon the fire; let them simmer a few minutes; 
pour the liquid upon the sugar; scald two quarts 
of milk with the corn starch and sugar. When 
cold put it into the freezer; when it begins to 
stiffen add the syrup of lemon juice and sugar, 
then freeze. This is delicious, more delicate than 
ice cream. 
CHARLOTTE RvssE. 
(Sponge Cake.) 
Ingredicnts.—Twelve eggs, 
One pound powdered sugar, 
Ten ounces of flour, finely sifted, 
Two tablespoonfuls rose water. 


To make good sponge cake requires hard beat . 
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gether until light, then slowly add the flour and 
whites of eggs that have previously been beaten 
until they stand; when all is.added put the 
mixtures into a buttered tin, and fill about two- 
thirds full. Bake in a quick oven. 


Tue Fine. 

Ingredients.—One and a half ounces of gelatine, 

One gill of water, 

One quart of cream, 

Four ounces of powdered sugar, 

One wineglass of wine, or flavoring 

extract if preferred. 

Dissolve the gelatine in one gill of hot water; 
beat the cream in a large china bow]; set on ice, 
removing the froth often, till only half a pint of 
cream is left, to which add the sugar, and the 
wine, or flavoring, which may be according to 
the fancy, lemon, orange, rose, or vanilla. When 
the gelatine is lukewarm, strain it, with the 
sugar and cream, into the froth, in a bowl set 
en ice; stir till it begins to stiffen. Having 
previously cut the sponge cake (after it has be- 
eome cold) into sheets from a quarter to half an 
inch thick, and lined moulds with it, the moulds 
are filled with the mixture and kept upon the 
ice until wanted to serve; it is then turned out 
upon a fancy dish. 


Daisy Puppinc. 

Ingredients.—One round sponge cake, 

Some sherry wine, 

Preserves, 

Whipped cream. 
This is a useful dish if pressed for time. Cut 
eff the top or bottom, take out the inside, leav- 
ing a crust about an inch thick ; soak the crumb 
which has been taken out in some sherry, and 
put it back again with whipped cream, or 
some preserve beaten up, with milk at the top. 
lf liked better, any kind of fresh or preserved 
fruit may be put in instead of the crumb. It is 
excellent as a case for gooseberry fool, with 
Devonshire cream on the top, or for stewed rhu- 
barb, but the latter must not be put in until the 
dish is just ready to be served. 


Potato Batis (Duchesses). 

Ingredients.—Six potatoes, 

One gill of cream, 

Yolks of three eggs, 

Pepper, salt, and a little nutmeg. 

Parsley. 
Take the potatoes, peel them and boil, pass them 
through a sieve, and work into them, in a bowl, 
one gill of cream, and the yolks of three eggs; 
add pepper, salt, and nutmeg to taste, and some 
parsley finely chopped. When they are well 
thixed and smooth, take them up by tablespoon- 
fuls, roll each in a ball, flatten it, and flour it 
slightly. Lay them all in a frying-pan with 
plenty of butter melted, and cook them slowly. 

VoL. cvi 1.—33. 





Turn them over when one side is done, and serve 
hot as soon as both sides are colored. 


Cocoanut CAKE. 
Ingredients.—Two pounds of sugar, 

Half a pound of butter, 

Four eggs, beaten to a light cream. 

Two pints of cocoanut, grated and 
dried, 

One pint of fresh milk, - 

Two pounds of flour, mixed with 
two teaspoonfuls cream of tartar 
and sifted. 

Mix the butter and sugar to a cream, and beat 
in the eggs. Soak the cocoanut in the milk 
until quite soft, add the soda, and stir into the 
above, beating long and well. Work in the 
flour, and bake, in a quick oven, in a buttered 
mold. 

Ice while warm, with four whites of eggs, 
beaten up stiff with two teaspoonfuls of extract 
of lemon; sift cocoanut on while cooling. 


& 


Rice CHar.otre Puppine. 

Ingredients.—Some slices of bread, 

Three ounces of rice, 

Three eggs, 

Some apricot or other jam, 

One pint of milk, 

A small piece of cinnamon, 

Four ounces of powdered white 

sugar 

Put the rice in boiling water, with a smail 
pinch of salt added, until tender; draipit in a 
sieve. Cut some thin slices of bread, trim off 
the crust, line a well-buttered mould with them, 
spread some apricot jam on the inside, then fill 
with the following mixture:—Boil together the 
milk, sugar, and a small piece of cinnamon, 
beat up the eggs, add the boiling milk, then 
strain through muslin over the rice, pour the 
mixture in the mould, twist buttered paper ovef, 
stand in a stewpan with water half way up the 
mould, let boil steadily one hour; dissolve two 
tablespoonfuls of apricot jam in the same quan- 
tity of water; turn the charlotte off a hot dish, 
pour the boiling jam over it, and serve. 


PATTIES TO USE UP THE Remains OF CoLD Maat 
Ingredients.—Cold meat, 

Fat ham or bacon, 

Seasoning, 

Chopped lemon peel, 

Parsley, 

Bread crumbs, 

Two ounces of butter, 

Pastry. 
Chop all the ingredients very fine, then stir over 
the fire for five minutes; let the mixture get 
cold. Line some patty-pans with paste, fill 
with minced meat, cover with paste, and bake 
in a brisk oven. These are nice for supper. 








ARCHITECTURAL. 
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The above design represents a house in the 
purest Queen Anne style, to be built on the P. 
& R. Railroad, and to be erected on an entirely 
new method of construction, costing considerably 
less than the old mode. The base to be of 
stone, with cellar under front. It has all the 
latest improvements, open grates, closets, dresser, 
etc., complete. Estimated cost of frame, $1500; 
of brick, $1675; and of stone, $2405. Full 





QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE. 


Drawn expressly for Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


plans, specifications, full size detail drawings, 
and bills of quantities, will cost. $50, ready to 
be put into the hands of any builder. 

Hobbs’ Architecture, containing 123 designs, 
$3.50; also a new edition (the old edition having 
run out) of our catalogue, consisting of 24 de- 
signs and plans of cheap houses, mailed to any 
address, on receipt of 50 cts. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 9. 


Fig. 8. 
15 yds. single-width material, 4 yards velvet. 


For description see Fashion Department. 
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¥or description see Fashion Department. 





Fig. 10. Fig. 11. Fig. 18. 
18 yds, French muslin. 4 yds. of brocaded grenadine. 15 yds. of material, 20 inch, 3 yds. 
of embroidered muslin for bodice. 





15 yds. plain material, 20 inch, 
4 yds. of velvet. 


| 
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12 yds. plaid material, 20 inch, 
8 yds. plain. 














For description see Fashion Department. 








18 yds. of material, 20 inch. 
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18 yds. of material, 20 inch. 
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Published in sheet form, 30 cts., by WM. H. BONER & CoO., agts. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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